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A GOVERNED WORLD 


The American Peace Society urges upon the American Government, and upon all civilized nations, the 
following principles as the hopeful bases of a governed world. It may be said that these principles and 
proposals have the approval of the highest authorities on international law, the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and practically every accredited peace society and constructive peaceworker in America. 


I. THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF NATIONS. 


Whereas the municipal law of civilized nations 
and protects the right to life, the right to liberty, the right to 
the pursuit of happiness, as added by the Declaration of In- 
dependence of the United States of America, the right to 
legal equality, the right to property, and the right to the en- 
joyment of the aforesaid rights; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights, thus universally recog- 
nized, create a duty on the part of the peoples of al] nations 
to observe them; and 

Whereas, according to the political philosophy of the Decia- 
ration of Independence of the United States and the universal 
practice of the American Republics, nations or governments 
are regarded as created by the people, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed, and are instituted 
among men to promote their safety and happiness and to 
secure to the people the enjoyment of their fundamental 
rights; and 

Whereas the nation is a moral or juristic person, the 
creature of law and subordinated to law, as is the natural 
person in political society ; and 

Whereas we deem that these fundamental rights can be 
stated in terms of international law and applied to the rela- 
tions of the members of the society of nations, one with 
another, just as they have been applied in the relations of 
the citizens or subjects of the States forming the society of 
nations; and 

Whereas these fundamental rights of national jurispru- 
dence, namely, the right to life, the right to liberty, the rignt 
to the pursuit of happiness, the right to equality before the 
law, the right to property, and the right to the observance 
thereof, are, when stated in terms of international law, the 
right of the nation to exist and to protect and to conserve its 
existence; the right of independence and the freedom to de- 
velop itself without interference or control from other 
nations; the right of equality in law and before law; the 
right to territory within defined boundaries and to exclusive 
jurisdiction therein, and the right to the observance of these 
fundamental rights; and 

Whereas the rights and the duties of nations are, by virtue 
of membership in the society thereof, to be exercised and per- 
formed in accordance with the exigencies of their mutual 
interdependence expressed in the preamble to the Convention 
for the Pacific Settlement of International Disputes of the 
First and Second Hague Peace Conferences, recognizing the 
solidarity which unites the members of the society of civilized 
nations, it should therefore be universally maintained by the 
nations and peoples of the world, that: 

I. Every nation has the right to exist and to protect and 
to conserve its existence, but this right neither implies the 
right nor justifies the act of the State to protect itself or to 
conserve its existence by the commission of unlawful acts 
against innocent and unoffending States. 

II. Every nation has the right to independence in the 
sense that it has a right to the pursuit of happiness and is 
free to develop itself without interference or control from 
other States, provided that in so doing it does not interfere 
with or violate the rights of other States. 

Ill. Every nation is in law and before law the equa! of 
every other nation belonging to the society of nations, and all 
nations have the right to claim and, according to the Declar‘- 
tion of Independence of the United States, “to assume, among 
the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to 
which the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them.” 

IV. Every nation has the right to territory within defined 
boundaries and to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over its 
territory and all persons, whether native or foreign. found 


therein. 


V. Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations Is 
entitled to have that right respected and protected by all 
other nations, for right and duty are correlative, and the 
right of one is the duty of all to observe. 

VI. International law is at one and the same time both 
national and international; national in the sense that it is 
the law of the land and applicable as such to the decision of 
all questions involving its principles; international in the 
sense that it is the law of the society of nations and appli- 
cable as such to all questions between and among the mem- 
bers of the society of nations involving its principles. 


Il. AN INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR PEACE 
THROUGH JUSTICE. 


1, The call of a Third Hague Conference, to which every 
country belonging to the society of natious shall be invited 
and in whose proceedings every such country shall particl- 
pate. 

2. A stated meeting of the Hague Peace Conference, which, 
thus meeting at regular, statea periods, will become a recom- 
mending if not a law-making body. 

3. An agreement of the States forming the society of 
nations concerning the call and procedure of the Conference, 
by which that institution shall become not only international- 
ized, but in which no nation shall take as of right a pre 
ponderating part. 

4. The appointment of a committee, to meet at regular 
intervals between the conferences, charged with the duty of 
procuring the ratification of the conventions and declara- 
tions and of calling attention to the conventions and declara- 
tions in order to insure their observance. 

5. An understanding upon certain fundamental principles 


_of international law, as set forth in the declaration of the 


rights and duties of nations adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of International Law on January 6, 1916, which are 
themselves based upon decisions of English courts and of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

6. The creation of an international council of conciliation 
to consider, to discuss, and to report upon such questions of 
a non-justiciable character as may be submitted to such 
council by an agreement of the powers for this purpose. 

7. The employment of good offices, mediation, and friendiy 
composition for the settlement of disputes of a non-justici- 
able nature. 

8. The principle of arbitration in the settlement of dis 
putes of a non-justiciable nature; also of disputes of a 
justiciable nature which should be decided by a court of 
justice, but which have, through delay or mismanagement, 
assumed such political importance that the nations prefer to 
submit them to arbiters of their own choice rather than to 
judges of a permanent judicial tribunal. 

9. The negotiation of a convention creating a judicia! 
union of the nations along the lines of the Universal Postal! 
Union of 1908, to which all civilized nations and self-govern- 
ing dominions are parties, pledging the good faith of the con- 
tracting parties to submit their justiciable disputes—that Is 
to say, their differences involving law or equity—to a per- 
manent court of this union, whose decisions will bind not 
only the litigating nations, but also all parties to its creation. 

10. The creation of an enlightened public opinion in behalf 


of peaceable settlement in general, and in particular in be 


half of the foregoing nine propositions, in order that, if 
agreed to, they may be put into practice and become effective, 
in response to the appeal to that greatest of sanctions, “s 
decent respect to the opinion of mankind.” 
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FOLLOWING UP OUR VICTORY 


& referred to President Wilson’s address of Jan- 
Wi ary 8 as a great victory in that most important 
sector of the war, namely, along the front of ideas. It 
seemed to us that the President had gone a long way 
toward making it clear that we were bent upon a gav- 
erned world in which a changed Germany might find 
a place, and that this governed world is in fact the in- 
tention and constructive policy of the Allies. Our feel- 
ing was then, and is now, that a great step had been 
taken toward the realization of the principle that, with- 
out undue interference in the internal workings of the 
German system, we were standing with perfect willing- 
ness to settle the whole business, if only we could get a 
hearing with the representatives in fact of the German 
people. We were encouraged by the emphasis placed 
upon an open diplomacy, the freedom of navigation 
upon the seas, the removal of economic barriers, the re- 
duction of armaments, and upon the right of self- 
determination for nations great and smal]. And we 
urged that every effort be made to follow up the advan- 
tage gained by that clear analysis. 

On February 11 the President again addressed the 
Congress. He dealt a still more effective blow at the 
morale of the German militarists. It served notice 
upon Germany and the world that if the war is con- 
tinued it will be continued because of the selfish ambi- 
tions of Germany. The fourteen proposals of January 
8 were reduced to four. The proposals read: 


1. That each part of the final settlement must be based 
upon the essential justice of that particular case and upon 
such adjustments as are most likely to bring a peace that 
will be permanent. 

2. That peoples and provinces are not to be bartered about 
from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they were mere chattels 
and pawns in a game, even the great game, now forever dis- 
credited, of the balance of power; but that 

3. Every territorial settlement involved in this war must 
be made in the interest and for the benefit of the populations 
concerned, and not as a part of any mere adjustment or 
compromise of claims among rival States; and 

4. That all well-defined national aspirations shall be ac- 
corded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded them 
without introducing new or perpetuating old elements of 
discord and antagonism that would be likely in time to 
break the peace of Europe and consequently of the world. 


In reply to these proposals, Count von Hertling, the 
German Chancellor, speaking before the Reichstag. 


February 25, allowed that he could fundamentally agree 
with the four principles, and declare. with President 


Wilson, that a “general peace can be discussed on such 
a basis,” providing these principles are actually “recog- 
nized by all States and peoples.” Surely this indicates 
no little advance toward a still greater victory than any 
yet attained. 

The outstanding deplorable fact still remains, how- 
ever, that we and our allies have not yet made it clear 
that we will unite upon these principles. We may over- 
look the Chancellor’s misunderstanding of the Presi- 
dent’s figurative reference to a court of arbitration ; but 
we have no right to be surprised that he sees little “trace 
of similar statements on the part of the leading powers 
of the Entente.” This constitutes at present a strat- 
egical weakness of our political position. We shall have 
great difficulty convincing the German people until this 
country and our allies are able to speak with a united 
voice on the international aims we together stand for. 
The strategy of strategies would be for the United States 
and her allies to agree upon a few simple and enduring 
principles, principles such as are set forth from month 
to month on the front page of this magazine, and to 
advertise them with all the power at their command. 
Such a process would not be in opposition to the mili- 
tary aims of the war, but rather in co-operation with 
those aims. Our military victory would be immeas- 
urably easier were our international purposes crystal 
clear. Mr. Norman Angell tells us that we are so busy 
with our military proceedings that we are too tired to 
think. So far as we are able to discover, this is in some 
measure true, especially of Italy, less so of France, less so 
of England, and still less so of our own Government. 
But it is too much the case with us all. We must go on 
with the war; but, above all, we must go on with our 
thinking. When the German Chancellor says that we 
are conducting “a criminal war of conquest,” we have 
no doubt he is expressing his honest conviction. The 
reason why he believes that is that our brains have not 
as yet been equal to the situation in which we are placed. 
While we are encouraged by Count von Hertling’s re- 
mark: “I already admit that President Wilson’s mes- 
sage of February 11 constitutes, perhaps, a small step 
toward a mutual rapprochement,” the fight of ideas has 
only just begun, the most important contest of all, and 
the fact that we are busy with the materials of destruc- 
tion should not blind us to the importance of pressing 
on with renewed energy to the political victory which, 
after all, will be the only decisive victory. 
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WEAKENING THE GERMAN MILITARY 
MORALE 


ern largest political party in the Reichstag at the 
time of our entrance into the war was the Socialist, 
the vast majority and by all means the only influential 
wing of which was made up of “regular Socialists” 
under the leadership of Scheidemann. A_ relatively 
small group were radical Socialists under the leader- 
ship of such far-seeing men and true democrats as 
Haase, Ledebour, and Bernstein; but this group of 
the Socialist party was quite without influence until 
Chancellor Michaelis, in a desperate attempt to save 
his administration, charged it with causing the much- 
discussed mutiny in the navy last summer. When it 
leaked out that there were no grounds for this charge, 
Chancellor Michaelis had to go, and the immediate 
political effect was to strengthen the radical Socialists 
to a degree that makes them now an influential political 
force, and one to be reckoned with. The political 
strikes of January and February were undoubtedly the 
expression of the growth of this radical Socialist party 
in Germany. The “regular Socialist” party has grown 
leaner, so that today the Catholic Center party is in the 
lead in the Reichstag, and such regular Socialists as 
Brandes, Dr. Erdmann, Huettmann, Jaeckel, are with 
the radicals. This growth of the radical Socialist party 
from comparative obscurity to a position of real politi- 
cal power has placed the extreme Right, or Conserva- 
tive, party in a weakened and isolated position and 
marked one of the really significant steps in the evo- 
lution of German opposition to a continuance of the 
war. 

The evidences of the growth in Germany of a popular 
desire for peace keep pace with the growth of this 
autocracy-denouncing party, which growth is not con- 
fined to the Reichstag. That there has been a great 
mass action of the German proletariat is declared by 
such papers as the New York Socialist Volkszeilung. 
This paper believes that these revolts will “soon be re- 
peated, and will continue until final victory is won.” 
Ex-Ambassador Gerard still sees little hope for a Ger- 
man revolution, but he does see “the German morale 
nearing the cracking point”—a consummation that may 
achieve the same result, if it does not have the same 
manifestations. Rev. Aloysius Daniels, a Catholic 
priest who has just returned from Germany, reports 
that the desire for peace among the German people, 
soldiers and civilians alike, “is vapidly becoming a 
mania.” 

Evidences of this breakdown of the civilian morale 
in Germany are indicated in the popular demand for 
Von Hertling as Chancellor and for the retention of 
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Von Kihlmann, notwithstanding the opposition of 
Ludendorff. Too, the breakdown of the transportation 
system has done its share towards curtailing the food 
This reacted unfavorably 


supply for civilians. has 


among the soldiers, for they are disturbed about their 


wives and children. In December, says F. C. Murdock, 
an American engineer lately returned to this country, 
a whole regiment in Belgium laid down its arms and 
started for home to sce about the food situation among 
While this mutiny failed, the incident 
is suggestive. It indicates that the common soldier is 
capable of setting a price upon perfect discipline and 
To keep down the popular 


their women. 


of demanding payment. 
demand for peace, meanwhile, is increasingly a problem 
for the military party. Recent elections in Leipsic 
recorded great gains for the radicals. 
deserters into Holland is said to be greatly increasing. 


The numbers of 


The financial situation is more and more acute. All 
these things naturally sharpen the activities of those 
who see a chance for peace in the breaking of the mili- 
tary morale and the overthrow of the military parties. 

Meanwhile America enters more and more upon the 
field, and her activities are considered more seriously. 
The lesson of England’s “old contemptibles” is not for- 
gotten in Germany. We have said we would master 
the air, and Germany has listened. Mr, Murdock de- 
clares that the Krupp works are now being rebuilt un- 
derground in anticipation of America’s aircraft. 

The German people are hungry and discouraged. 
They are losing hope in the air raid, in the submarine, 
in the Italian campaign, in the Western drive, in 
Austria-Hungary, and in their other allies. The care- 
fully schemed peace with Russia is now proved of doubt- 
ful substantiality or duration. Promises of great food 
supplies from the Ukraine are not in themselves pliysi- 
cally sustaining, and lose their force with extension. 
The people know that Turkey is starving; that Austria 
is nearly as bad; that Hungary refuses to assist Aus- 
tria; and, worse, that the boasted efliciency of the Ger- 
man machine is itself breaking down so far as the well- 
being of the German civilian is concerned. 

On top of all these physical terrors fall the terrific 
blows of what our French allies are already calling 
“Wilsonism”’—the clear and unmistakable statement of 
the principles of right and international justice as they 
must be applied before America will sheath the sword 
A man may tighten his belt and face hunger up to the 
point of starvation, but none may shield his reason 
from the undaunted reiteration of truth. That 
is growing to be the fact in Germany is daily evidenced 
In the debate of the Reichstag of January 26, Count 
Czernin was praised because of his friendliness toward 
President Wilson’s proposals of the eighth; indeed, 


such 
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President Wilson was himself directly praised upon the 
floor of the Reichstag. When we reckon that the bold 
Socialists who approved this are, by their own declara- 
tion, “opposed to all votes of credit for the war, that 
they are for an immediate peace, and that they are op- 
posed to the monarchical system,” and when it is real- 
ized that all the forces of military disintegration in 
Germany in one way or another act directly upon the 
equilibrium of the military party itself and all that it 
stands for, it would seem that we are justified in be- 
lieving that the regeneration of Germany is on the way, 
that disillusionment is bringing revelation to deceived 
soldier and civilian, and that at last these and their 
statesmen are slowly and certainly uniting in an irre- 
sistible demand for the only kind of peace that America 
and her allies can grant. 


ACTING UPON THE EVIDENCE 


I. ns address of February 11, President Wilson said, 
“We never can turn back from a course chosen upgn 
principle.” We shall not turn back. We are an ideal- 
istic people, and our idealisms are increasingly articu- 
late. We are determined, and we are going forth. We 


are determined that brute force, that perfect expression 


of autocracies, shal] not fasten the fangs of its evil pur- 
poses upon unwilling democracies, be they great or 
small. We are going forth to counteract that force and 
to demonstrate its futility once and forever. We 
“never can turn back from a course chosen upon prin- 
ciple.” 

We are also a practical people bent upon acting in 
accord with the evidence; and the evidence reveals three 
definite things. First, it shows that the Imperial Ger- 
man Government is ruthless in its adulation of force. 
When Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg confessed to 
the Reichstag, August 4, 1914, that he had violated inter- 
national law and perpetrated a “wrong” upon Belgium, 
he officially placed himself and his country upon the 
platform that “necessity knows no law.” The Jung- 
Deutschland, an official organ, argued in November, 
1913, that “war is the noblest and holiest expression of 
human activity.” This doctrine has been generally 
taught throughout the schools of Germany. We do not 
forget that with Austria as an accomplice Prussia tore 
Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark in 1864 by force; 
that two years later Austria’s claim to Holstein, because 
of her agreement with Prussia, was nullified and her 
assistance repaid with a beating administered by Prus- 
sian force. The present German Empire is the off- 
spring of the Franco-Prussian War, a war provoked by 
a telegram designed by Bismarck as an insult to France, 
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The creed of force has dominated Germany ever since, 
a creed of “blood and iron.” It is that government 
that is now working its will in Esthonia, Courland, and 
Lithuania. Before these words are printed this power 
may be extended to Petrograd. The one next to the 
head of the German General Staff, Lieutenant-General 
Baron von Freytag-Loringhoven, the most distinguished 
writer of the German army, confesses with true Prus- 
sian insight that “In the future, as in the past, the Ger- 
man people will have to seek firm cohesion in its glo- 
rious army and its belaureled young fleet.” This is the 
gravamen of his book, “Deductions from the World 
War.” The militaristic idol is evidently worshiped in 
Germany still, quite as if nothing had happened during 
these last four years. 

The evidence shows also that the Imperial Govern- 
ment accepts the ancient theory of the “divine rights of 
kings.” “The State can do no wrong” expresses the 
views not only of Bernhardi and Treitschke, but also 
of the much less radical group of professors, such as 
Professor Lassan, of the University of Berlin. The 
Kaiser’s proclamation to the army in the East in 1914 
contained these words: “I am the instrument of the 
Almighty. I am His sword, His agent. Woe and death 
to all those who shall not uphold my will.” Such a 
proclamation from the man who decides questions of 
war and peace without reference to the people or their 
representatives is seemingly never challenged by the 
German people. The Kaiser believes, and his docile 
people have been led to believe, that he rules by divine 
right. 

But, thirdly, the evidence shows that the Imperial 
German Government is, largely because of these reasons, 
a menace, supremely hostile to all democracies, ours in- 
cluded. The significant fact is not merely that the Im- 
perial German Government may dominate the Baltic 
Provinces, increasing areas of Russia, Austria-Hungary, 
Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, Turkey, set up 
a German hegemony in the name of Mittel-Europa, cut 
Kurope in twain, and control with the red hand of 
might the lands from Hamburg to the Persian Gulf, 
and thence on to India; it is not that Germany may 
possess Belgium and northern France; the significant 
fact is that in this irreconciliable conflict between the 
will to might and the will to right, between the rights 
of kings and the rights of peoples, democratic govern- 
ments, deriving their just powers from the consent of 
the governed, must either eventually be stifled, suffo- 
cated, battered, and lost, American democracy included, 
or conquer now, once and for all. 

The main world issue is now clear. This war is a 
fact. We must advance or retreat, There js no middle 
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course. The only way out is through. Before we can 
attain to that co-operative behavior of States within a 
governed world where the marriage of liberty with jus- 
tice begets a permanent peace among the nations, Ger- 
many must be chastened and disillusioned. We must 
now remind ourselves that “we can never turn back from 
a course chosen upon principle.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF OUR MEXICAN 
POLICY. 


T SEEMS a long time since Mr. Taft’s policy of non- 
 iresaiahe in Mexico, and since President Wilson 
refused to recognize the authority of Huerta, and made 
his first announcement, March 11, 1913, of an interna- 
tional policy, his policy toward Latin-America. On 
that day, when he announced that one of the chief ob- 
jects of his administration would be “to cultivate the 
friendship and deserve the confidence of our sister 
republics,” he further emphasized his interest in the 
“orderly processes of just government based upon 
law,” “and that there can be no freedom 


without order based upon law and upon the public 
conscience and approval.” 
Much water has passed under the bridge since then. 


We recall the wide extension of the revolution through- 
out large portions of Mexico; Mr. Wilson’s attempt to 
get at the facts by sending a special representative to 
Mexico; his suggestions for the restoration of order in 
Mexico presented to General Huerta by Mr. Lind, and 
his address to the Congress, August 27, 1913, in which 
he expressed the view that “we shall triumph as Mex- 
ico’s friends sooner than we could triumph as her 
enemies.” The rescinding of the order forbidding ex- 
portation of arms to Mexico followed on February 3, 
1914, and then his request to Congress, under date of 
April 20, 1914, to be allowed to “use the armed forces 
of the United States in such ways and to such an extent 
as may be necessary to obtain from General Huerta and 
his adherents the fullest recognition of the rights and 
dignity of the United States.” The incident at Tam- 
pico; the not altogether fruitless A. B. C. mediation; 
the seizure of the custom-house at Vera Cruz; the sever- 
ing of diplomatic relations with Mexico; the restoring 
of the embargo on the shipment of military supplies 
into Mexico; the resignation and departure of General 
Huerta just before the outbreak of the present war— 
these all came in rapid succession, and they now recall 
to our minds days that at the time were strenuous and 
fateful. 

Since those days, and in spite of our much misgiving 
in this country, in spite of no little selfish propaganda, 
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and in spite of the world war that absorbs so much of 
our attention, constructive things, in which we have 
had at least a tacit share, have been happening in and 
for Mexico. Her old constitution of 1857 has been 
superseded by the new constitution, promulgated Feb- 
ruary 5, 1917. This constitution opens the way for a 
more representative democracy than Mexico has here- 
tofore known. General Carranza elected 
President for the constitutional term of four years, 
after which he can never be President again. Suffrage 
is now possessed by all citizens eighteen years of age 
if married, and twenty-one years if not, including men 
and women. The extension of the post, telegraph, and 
railroad service throughout the republic is marked. 
The interest in education is shown by the institution 
of compulsory education for children under fifteen 
years; by the Congress of Students which met in Me- 
rida, Yucatan, from February 15 to 28; by the Agri- 
culture and Mining Congress soon to be held; by 
noteworthy activities in archeology and ethnology, and 
by measures looking towards the improvement of the 
professions. In this country, the Mexican Department 
of Industry, Commerce and Labor has opened a perma- 
nent exhibit of Mexican products at the Chamber of 
Commerce in St. Louis. Our own United States De- 
partment of Labor grants that the new Mexican consti- 
tution registers an advance over the accepted legal regu- 
lations of labor in this country. Exploitations of the 
working classes by holders of large properties are al- 
ready lessened, and labor cannot now be deprived of the 
fruit of its labor except by judicial decree. Whatever 
our irritations may have been at the Wilson policy of 
“watchful waiting” and at what seemed to many of us 
at the time to be indecision and vacillation, the fact is 
that Mexico is getting herself in hand, and we are not 
poorer, but richer because of it. 

And now, since our last number, an agreement of 
great significance has been reached between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and Mexico, calculated to 
promote immeasurably the friendly relations spoken 
of so frequently by President Wilson in the early days 
of his administration. We understand that our Gov- 
ernment agrees to advance five million dollars in gold 
to the Carranza government, three million bushels of 
corn, a quantity of rice, farm tractors, and other sup- 
plies needed by the Mexicans. Mexico, for her part, 
agrees to remove such export taxes as now interfere 
with the shipment of silver and other products to this 
country. We are to receive sisal from Yucatan at a 
reduced price, thus relieving our serious shortage in 
binding twine. While there is nothing here about the 
problem of American arms for Mexican soldiers, or 
about that other problem of permitting Mexican troops 


has been 
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to cross into our territory before Mexico could permit 
our troops to cross the boundary into Mexico in the 
pursuit of the hot trail, yet much suffering from hunger 
in Mexico has been forestalled, reciprocal trade advan- 
tages have been provided, the misunderstandings of five 
years have been largely eliminated, and concrete evi- 
dences of genuine friendship are now before the peoples 
of both countries. Thus do we choose at last to “go in 
and clean up Mexico.” We extend our felicitations to 
our own Ambassador, Mr. Fletcher; to Ambassador 
Bonillas, and to President Carranza’s special envoy, 
Mr. Rafael Nieto; but especially glad are all right- 
minded men that we of the United States are going 
forth to preserve the sanctity of international contracts 
with a record of achievement without the force of arms 
in Mexico. 


OUR BREAKDOWN IN RUSSIA 


N unscrambling the Russian omelet. There seems 
to be a Russian Government—though our Ambassador, 
Mr. Francis, has left Petrograd. The conservatives of 
Ukrainia have seceded from Russia, set up an inde- 
pendent republic, and financed, we are told, by the Bank 
of England and officially recognized by the French Gov- 
ernment, have made a separate peace with the Central 
Powers. ‘The radical Bolsheviks announced the war 
between Russia and Germany to be at an end, and have 
tried to stop it by “just not fighting.” They said they 
were at peace with Germany and Austria, but even yet 
have signed no treaty to that effect. Indeed, the pros- 
pects are for a Russian offensive against the German on- 
slaughts. The conflict between the bourgeois and the 
Bolsheviki in the Ukraine is on. Polish troops are mov- 
ing into Russia. The Bolsheviki are fighting Russian 
forces in Bessarabia. In the meantime, the safety of 
the Russian revolution, upon which we had banked such 
high hopes and officially recognized, is threatened by 
the stupidity of the might-worshiping Germans. What 
the future is to be in that unhappy land is impossible to 
foretell. At present it is apparently hopelessly scram- 
bled, and there are intimations that what Hamlet said 
of Denmark is true of Russia. 

The tragedy of the situation began in the early days 
of November last. And the blame for it all lies pri- 
marily with us and our associates. When Premier 
Kerensky was spending every ounce of his strength that 
the Baltic fleet might be heartened to defend the 
Fatherland, placing himself personally at the head of 
fighting columns that the army might be stabilized, 
when the Germans were in fact withdrawing on a wide 
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front between the Bay of Riga and the Dwina, the only 
thing Kerensky needed to cement the unco-ordinated 
forces of the new Russian machine was a clear, definite 
statement of the Allied aims. Kerensky’s plea for such 
a statement was met by the assurance that the Allies 
would soon have a conference for the purpose of making 
such a statement. On the first day of November Ke- 
rensky’s influence was still strong, as illustrated by the 
victories of the non-partisan and conservative socialists 
over the radical Bolsheviki throughout the municipal 
elections of Russia. At that election, in the larger towns 
the average Bolsheviki vote was only 7 per cent, while 
in the smaller towns it was only 2.2 per cent. Kerensky 
banked his all upon the promise of the Allies to state 
their terms at the coming council. Six days later, now 
November 7, Colonel E. M. House, with his seven asso- 
ciates, arrived in Great Britain to attend the Council. 
It was announced by all the governments that the com- 
ing conference “would not consider the matter of war 
aims.” ‘The next day the Maximalists deposed Premier 
Kerensky and took possession of the government at 
Petrograd. These are the simple facts of the most stu- 
pendous blow to the forces arrayed against Germany 
since the war began. 

The most discouraging outstanding fact in our present 
predicament is that we have not yet learned the lesson 
which the unnecessary downfall of Kerensky teaches. 
It should be a service to our military purposes to recog- 
nize frankly that there is no unanimity of aims with 
the nations arrayed against Germany; that President 
Wilson’s plea for the safety of democracies has little 
official standing outside the United States except with 
the labor groups. The Premier of France has no in- 
terest in President Wilson’s “association of nations,” 
and in substance says so. Official Italy is concerned 
primarily with “rectifying” her borders. It is difficult 
to imagine Japan subscribing to the doctrine of democ- 
racy and self-determination as we understand it. If 
proof of our failure to unify our aims is needed, it is 
in the ease with which the clever von Hertling dispelled 
the force of President Wilson’s address of February 11. 

The only thing we and our Allies are united upon is 
that we must win this war. But in the absence of a 
definite and a mutually agreed upon program we be- 
lieve it to be impossible to win this war. So once again 
we call upon our Government and our associated ma- 
tions to apply their minds unto the great simple prin- 
ciples at the basis of a governed world, to state those 
principles, to agree upon them, to advertise them, espe- 
cially in enemy lands, as the principles for which they 
fight. Once again we urge that such steps would not 
only work no harm to the military purposes we have in 
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mind, but, on the contrary, make the realization of those 
purposes possible. 

The principles are not difficult to phrase. 
Wilson has done his best to do it, a bit late in the doing, 
hut conspicuously done when done. The new Inter- 
Allied War Council about to convene in Paris, with Mr. 
Wilson officially represented by Secretary Baker, could 
render no greater service toward the defeat of the Im- 
perial German Government than to unite clearly, defi- 
nitely, and unanimously upon the international program 
they believe in and fight for. That would unite our 
common energies, embarrass immeasurably the enemy, 
and make our victory possible. An international pro- 
gram conceived in the realm of international principles 
is the first condition of a military victory or any other 
victory. Our inability to realize this led to our colossal 
defeat in the East, and unless we realize this and act 
accordingly it may lead to a colossal military defeat in 
the West. 

This war cannot be won by arms alone. We need to 
improve upon the Bourbon brains that learned nothing 
and forgot nothing. Victories, like nations, grow out 
of the trust they win and merit. There can be no vic- 
tory worthy the name save in pursuit of an interna- 
tional program, internationally conceived, and interna- 
tionally agreed upon. Now is no time for suicidal in- 
ternational jealousies, indefiniteness, or intellectual 
sloth. We cannot return to the puerile theory of the 
“balance of power” now discredited by Wilson, Hertling, 
Asquith, and history itself; but there is a moral balance 
of power always to be reckoned with. This moral bal- 
ance of power includes, we shall do well to remember, 
the hopes and achievements of the Russian Revolution. 
We must not forsake Russia nor accept a peace at her 
expense. Those great men and women who have stood 
out against autocracy and for a free and a democratic 
world reality, must not now be left to fight their fight 
alone. Our minds must be knit to theirs. If there be 
need for an interallied council for purposes of military 
efficiency, how much more is there need for an interna- 
tional council for constant definition and instant clarity 
of purpose. Our breakdown in Russia, if unheeded, 
may be more disastrous than it even now appears. 

Tt is unreasonable to suppose that the men and women 
who overthrew one Czar after years of heroic dangers 
and self-sacrifice will now submit willingly to another. 
For the time the ultra radicals are now in power in 
Russia, but ultras are never in power for long. The in- 
telligence of Russia will soon find a voice again and that 
to the discomfort of the German Imperialists. It is 
encouraging to us that our Ambassador has not left 
Russia. The fires of democracy have not gone out among 
that folk of great idealisms. The people of Russia need 
us and we them. 


President 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Whip There are at least five phenomena 
Hand in Great relative to labor and the war that are 
Britain. worthy of a moment’s notice. First, 
it is claimed that in case of another general election in 
ingland the labor party “could not come off so badly as 
not to hold the balance of power in the House of Com- 
mons.” Second, Mr. Asquith warns the Liberal whips 
that a general election may occur in England within 
a few weeks. Third, one proposal of the recent inter- 
allied labor conference in London, as reported here, was 
for holding in a neutral country during hostilities “an 
international socialist and labor conference so consti- 
tuted as to inspire confidence.” Fourth, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a conference of representatives of one 
side only, or in which all the Allies and at least two of 
the Central Powers were not represented, would not be 
considered as inspiring confidence. Fifth, it will be re- 
membered that one of the reasons why the last confer- 
ence of this sort fell through was that British labor 
representatives were refused passports by their govern- 
ment, in which at that time they did not “hold the bal- 
ance of power.” These five items, carefully shaken up 
together and thrown upon the table, would seem to read 
that if British labor wants to meet enemy labor in a 
neutral conference this year, it will do it, or know the 


reason why. 


Chance to Save 
American 

War Ships. practical matter 
people now nine months on the job of winning this war. 


The Government is asking us wo) 
This is a very 


lend eyes to the navy. 
facing practical 
As a result of these nine months we have the men, the 
We 
shall soon have the ships, and we shall wish to use, to 


money, the meals, the munition, and the morale. 


keep, and to protect these ships, and to save as far as 
possible our boys. \'The immediate outstanding fact is 
that if we protect our ships and save our boys, we must 
first defeat the submarine. If we defeat the subma- 
rine, we win the war. But the submarines are still sink- 
ing ships faster than they are being built. To defeat 
a submarine it first must be seen, and to see it is diffi- 
cult, for the only part of a submarine visible in time of 
real danger is the periscope, and the periscope is small, 
only two feet out of water, and usually colored like the 
water. The result is that every square foot of water 
needs constant watching. To watch every square foot 
of water means the widest possible use of binoculars, 
telescopes, and spy-glasses. It is desirable, indeed im- 
perative, that every seaman aboard a war vessel should 
have one of these instruments. The reason that every 
seaman is not provided with such a glass is that we can 
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no longer get optical glass from Germany, France, or 
Switzerland. The result is that there is a shortage in 
this line of goods, and at a time when we need addi- 
tional eyes for the navy. 

The Government invites us, therefore, to lend our 
glasses to the navy. Opera glasses are not wanted. 
The need is for binoculars, telescopes, and spy-glasses. 
The navy also needs sextants and chronometers, which 
it will be glad to borrow under the same conditions. 
The details are as follows: If we have such an instru- 
ment which we are willing to lend to the navy we are 
asked to tie a tag to it, with our name and address, to 
wrap the instrument carefully, and to place our name 
and address outside the package, and to mail or express 
it to Franklin D. Roosevelt, Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, care of Naval Observatory—“collect” if desired— 
Washington, D. C. We are assured that the owner will 
receive a receipt immediately. The glass will be tested, 
and, if not suitable, returned. If accepted, a personal 
letter of thanks will be sent by Mr. Roosevelt, together 
with a check for one dollar, which will represent the 
rent price in case the instrument is returned, and the 
cost price if it be lost. All glasses thus accepted will be 
recorded, numbered, and tagged with a metal tag bear- 
ing the name and address of the lender. No effort will 
be spared to return the instrument. 

There are two inducements to accept this invitation 
of the Government: First, it presents a possible chance 
for the owner to hand down to his children and to his 
children’s children a priceless heirloom; second, our 
country needs the glasses. 


The Leaven 
Works. 


The troubles of Spain in war time 
are as far from the average American’s 
conception of the real and vital as are 
his castles in Spain of more peaceful days. Yet the 
lesson that we are learning north of the Pyrennees is 
applicable as well south of them. We are on a world 
venture, as world citizens. We represent a new force in 
the world, and while we exert that force as we may 
against an immediate enemy, there are allies of whom 
we are not aware who may be employing that same force 
against their own manifestations of the same enemy. 
This is apparently the condition in Spain, and a nod of 
recognition between the champions of democracy is not 
amiss. 

There the champions of “regionalism” are preaching 
again the doctrine of autonomy for ail the provinces of 
Spain. Their leader, Francisco Cambo, is a Catalonian, 
one of a people who have untiringly striven heretofore 
for their own autonomy and independence from the 
somewhat depressing bonds of complete inclusion in the 
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policies and aims of the conservative Castilians. ‘The 
old struggle failed to secure, outside Catalonia, the sym- 
pathy it needed, principally because it was not clear that 
“regionalism” was not a blind for “separatism.” But 
now that that doctrine has been cleverly extended to the 
dimensions of a new national unity, it is commanding, 
and undoubtedly deserves, considerable attention and 
respect. Given success to the followers of Senor Cambo, 
Spain will still be a monarchy, but it will be one based 
on a new footing of democratic principles in harmony 
with the world movement today. That much may be 
said in its favor, even if it is not also a solvent of the 
chronic political difficulties from which Spain has long 
suffered. 


Allied Labor’s 
War Aims. 


The revised statement of war aims 
adopted by the London allied labor 
conference, February 23, is of interest 
in that, as will be noted, while each specific provision 
made by President Wilson in his statement of January 8 
is here a trifle more clearly cut and less genially general, 
yet in the main the two programs may be said to be in 
true harmony. The European allied labor parties have 
shown themselves to be led by careful thinkers, and to 
be intensely practically minded. The coincidence of 
their conclusions with those of the President of the 
United States is an indication of unity of purpose 
among the Kaiser’s enemies that not all the special com- 
missions and diplomatic conferences possible could re- 
veal. The main provisions referred to are as follows: 


1. Complete reparation and restoration for Belgium. 

2. Alsace-Lorraine to have the right of self-determination, 
along with Serbia, Montenegro, Rumania, and Albania. 

3. Sympathy is expressed with those Italians living in 
adjacent territory to Italy, severed by diplomatic agreements 
from their own land, and it is realized that the interest of 
these Italians may have to be secured, but Italian imperial- 
istic aims are condemned, and it is believed needs can be 
safeguarded without annexation of other people’s territories. 

4. Poland must determine its own destiny, and annexation 
by Germany, open or disguised, of Livonia, Courland or 
Lithuania, would be a violation of international law and 
inadmissible. 

5. Equality and the rights of freedom of religion, educa- 
tion, citizenship and residence is demanded for Jews in all 
countries and Palestine should be freed from the Turkish 
Government. The handing back to Turkish rule of any sub- 
ject people is condemned. 

6. A commission, under a league of nations’ authority is 
advised for any race temporarily incapable of self-govern- 
ment. 

7. Neutralization of the Dardanelles under a league of 
nations is proposed. 


In addition, the conference declared that subject 
races in Austria-Hungary should be accorded inde- 
pendence on demand; that capitalistic colonial policies 
should be condemned, but that the return of any colo- 
nies to those who were their owners before the war 
should not be an obstacle to peace; that an economic 
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war-after-the-war is condemned, and that acts of cruelty 
during the war should be fully investigated. They in- 
tend to transmit these aims to the German people, in 
the hope that these and their allies may join in the effort 
of the international to obtain a just peace. 

It is well to examine these terms, as it is to consider 
all carefully thought out solutions of the international 
problem. We shall doubtless hear more of them in the 
near future, when the deputation of five—representing 
France, Belgium, Great Britain, and Italy, with the in- 
ternational secretary, Camille Huysmans—appointed 
for that purpose visits this country to confer with 
American labor on the war situation. Labor is taking 
unto itself a new adaptation of an old cry: “No ex- 
ploitation without representation.” The international 
did not hold together when this war broke out, but it 
will undoubtedly come much nearer a united stand in 
the settlement of this war. It is well to heed what 
labor has to say, for, after all, we cannot fight our wars 
without it! 


The conviction that in this war we are paying the 
price of a detestable peace seems to be spreading. “We 
American women admit our share of a guilty past,” cry 
a group of California women in a document to which 
they hope to secure the signatures of thousands of other 
American women; “but now we realize that 
the world is one, and that the oppression of any race of 
men is a defiance to God. .” Soon we shall all 
see, one may hope, that we shall not rid the world of war 
till we rid it of that peace which, to a large extent, the 
nineteenth century knew, a peace which was like the 
brush and leaves that cover the pitfall. We shall per- 
haps even come to see that peace is not alone interna- 
tional, but is civil, intrasocial, intramural even, as well, 
and that the autocracy revealed to us in Berlin today 
sleeps also behind our own laws, dozes among our bit- 
terest prejudices, wakes in our own passions and enthu- 
siasms, adopting the while many guises besides the 
familiar ones of angry intolerance or ruthless ambition. 


M. Pichon, French Minister of Foreign Affairs, de- 
clares that the recompense of France will be great, for 
France will have saved the world’s idealism. If she 
shall have saved the world’s idealism, she will therein 
have her recompénse. If she must yet secure her recom- 
pense by bargain, plea, or threat, it is not she who will 
have saved the world’s idealism. 


Among those things that make us sometimes wonder 
what we shall do with world democracy when we get it 
is the self-styled “Campaign of Patriotism Through 
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Hducation” conducted by tlre National Security League, 
in which Caspar Whitney is permitted to write an edi- 
torial article, to be run by as many newspapers as will 
accept it, entitled “The Huns Abroad and the Pacifists 
at Home.” Even the fact that our President has used 
the word “pacifist” in this utterly wrong sense does not 
justify it being so used in what is avowedly a campaign 
of education. A quitter is not a pacifist, and a true 
pacifist is not a quitter. A truth shines there which is 
worthy of an educational campaign all its own. If 
there is a term which designates properly the individual 
Mr. Whitney writes of, it is “reactionary.” A pacifist 
is not a lover of slatus quo ante, but a lover of peace ; 
and there are several millions of him under arms in 
Europe today. 


Heroism, says an authority, is not fearlessness, any 
more than self-respect is shamelessness. Heroism is the 
overcoming of fear. If that were so, the greater hero- 
ism would lie in overcoming the more difficult forms of 
fear. To those who wish to attain heroic stature in 
these days of trial, we recommend such a difficult form 
of fear as the disinclination to give to the Government 
the last penny of income tax to which it lays claim. If 
this prove too easy, we urge them to assail personally 
the fear that one is buying more War Savings Stamps 
than one’s income really justifies. And for those pos- 
sessed of the true dare-devil spirit, shall we not com- 
mend the fear of going to extremes in such matters as 
observing scrupulously wheatless, meatless, and porkless 
days ? 


On another page is quoted a French suggestion as a 
substitute for the word “pacifism.” This is “wilson- 
ism”—a word we would have no difficulty in translating 
today, but which gives us a moment’s wonder what it 
might mean tomorrow. It would be no new thing to 
name a movement or popular tendency by its Presi- 
dential exponent. We have “Jeffersonian.” We have 
had “Rooseveltism,” although it has not always been 
quite the same thing. We have not had “Lincolnism,” 
but we would know tolerably well what it meant were 
one to coin it even now. But “Clevelandism”—*“Taft- 
ism”—what are these ? 


If there is a strong objection to “wilsonism,” it is that 
one which doubtless President Wilson would be the first 
to make were his name to be so used. This is, that the 
pacifism which he has enunciated in his addresses to 
Congress is a thing superhuman, transplendent, eternal. 
To tag it with a man’s name would be too naked a reve- 
lation of the mentality of the tagger. 
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ATHLETICS FOR THE SERVICE OF THE 
NATION 


By WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE* 
President of Brown University 


TS great war, which has turned its powerful search- 
light upon all the institutions and ideals of our 
civilization, is revealing to us the real meaning of our 
games as well as our tasks. In the lurid light of burn- 
ing cities some things come startlingly clear. Under 
the stress of the urgent mobilization of all the powers 
and resources of the people we are asking of every in- 
stitution and every method: “Can it, does it, serve the 
nation?” The searchlight is turned on every practice 
of the past, and in its pitiless beam our luxuries and van- 
ities and pretenses shrivel and turn to ashes, but the 
real factors of national well-being stand revealed as 
essential and commanding. Unless college sports can 
demonstrate today that they are more than trifles, more 
than costly advertisement, more than a pedestal for in- 
dividual notoriety; unless they can be shown to make 
better citizens, and so better soldiers; unless they can 
produce men capable of democratic, whole-souled co- 
operation in devotion to the ideals of the nation, they 
will be sent to the scrap-heap by an indignant people. 

Do they produce men resourceful and self-reliant, 
courageous yet restrained, virile yet courteous, aggres- 
sive yet patient—do they make a man the captain of his 
soul? We know the answer of the English people—a 


people that think and speak on the gravest problems of 


life in terms of outdoor games. To the Englishman the 
supreme virtue is fair play. To him the ideal hero is 
not the warrior or the saint, but the man who “plays the 
game.” ‘To him the vocabulary of sport has become the 
terminclogy of ethics. Duty is conceived in terms of 
the cricket match and the boat race, and even if oblivious 
to the virtues of St. Francis and the symbolism of the 
crucifix, he is keenly sensitive to the virtues of Sir Gala- 
had and Sir Philip Sidney. 

The German has a wholly different conception of life. 
To him life is essentially discipline imposed by author- 
ity. Hence, exercise takes the form of painstaking drill 
under a commanding officer. The Frenchman and the 
Italian conceive life under still other categories in which 
the artistic ideal predominates, and action must be beau- 
tiful in order to be interesting. 

We in America have inherited the English ideal, but 
we have carried it farther than England ever dreamed 
of. Our alert, nervous American temperament, kept at 
constant tension by a bracing atmosphere and constant 
changes of temperature, has plunged into athletic com- 
petitions with a keenness, a recklessness, a determina- 
tion to win which has brought us often into social and 
moral disaster. It is folly to go to a red-blooded young 
man and beg him to take less interest in his game. All 
his nature rebels against a milk-and-water attitude or 
an assumption of indifference to what he is doing. He 
is honestly enthusiastic, and he ought to be. He flings 
his total self into the contest, and he ought to. With 


* From an address at the annual meeting of the National 
— Athletic Association, New York City, December 28, 
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fine abandon he plunges into the game and struggles 
“till the last white line is crossed.” And any pedagogue 
who imagines that if we could destroy that enthusiasm 
we should thereby promote interest in philosophy and 
art is quite ignorant both of the ancient Greeks and of 
modern Americans. 

But can we not show the eager athletic student that 
the abiding satisfaction of life is in doing a fine piece 
of work—whether in the laboratory or on the gridiron ? 
Can we not persuade him that skill and strategy and 
dauntless courage are fine things to witness or to share, 
whatever the final score may be? Every true artist 
finds more joy in painting the picture than in getting 
its value in dollars and cents. Every carpenter has 
honest pride of craftsmanship, every real engineer takes 
satisfaction in the building of the bridge, as well as in 
the commission he receives. Every honorable surgeon 
finds his joy in the operation more than in the fee. In- 
deed, here is the touchstone of effort. 

We can also at this time take a lesson from the war 
camps both in America and in Europe. They have had 
to devise at short notice an effective system for the edu- 
cation of millions of young men. They have found out- 
door games essential to the morale of the troops. The 
physical benefit is obvious, since military drill is not 
conducive to the highest physical development. It may 
cramp some muscles and leave others quite unusued. 
Military drill achieves its best result when it comes as a 
finishing process after the general development given by 
gymnasium and playground. 

But the chief reason why the soldiers need organized 
play is that it furnishes diversion—release from tension 
of spirit, from long hours of monotonous toil. And this 
is precisely the reason why our colleges need it in war- 
time. If our students are encouraged merely to sit in 
their rooms and mope, to lament for absent friends and 
question their own motives and their own fate, the 
spirit of the American college is weakened and its serv- 
ice to the nation impeded. The same hearty, wholesome 
games that have proved essential at the front are essen- 
tial behind the front today. We have all read of the 
British company that went “over the top” kicking a foot- 
hall before them. That may not be in good form, and 
the story may not be true. But it is certain that kick- 
ing the football before going over the top is one of the 
best possible preparations for meeting either victory or 
defeat with a steady heart. 

But if we take a lesson from the camps we shall pro- 
vide for a far more general participation in games by 
college students. The army has no interest in develop- 
ing a few Samsons or Sandows. It is interested in a 
campaign to develop every man in the line. In military 
instruction the greatest efforts are lavished on the sol- 
dier who knows the least. He is put into the awkward 
squad, and has private lessons. The college should see 
that some form of supervised athletic sport is required 
of every student, and that special attention is given, not 
to the “stars,” but to the “duffers.” A real physical 
director is interested chiefly in the men of poor 
physique—it is for their sake that he is employed. A 
real coach in baseball or football would be interested 
chiefly in the students who do not know how to play. 
It is chiefly for their sakes that we want the game. A 
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supervisor of athletics at one N. E. College was re- 
cently explaining the situation of his college in basket- 
ball. He said: “I tell our ’Varsity Five that I like to 
see them play, but that my real interest is in the second 
team, which doesn’t know how.” ‘That man was an 
educator, and not a hired winner of games. 

College sports must be maintained chiefly for those 
who do not know how to play, and therefore do not know 
how to live. 

From this point of view the minor sports may be of 
major importance. He must subject them all to the 
one great test: Do they teach men how to live, and how 
to live together in the service of the nation? Boxing— 
does it teach self-control to those who participate and 
those who look on, or does it diminish such control? 
Golf—does it cultivate isolation or co-operation? ‘l'en- 
nis—is it merely a brilliant spectable for a summer’s 
day or a training in civie virtues? Water polo—is it a 
species of submarine warfare or a real development in 
honorable co-operative endeavor? It would indeed be 
a happy result of the war if some sports now called 
minor could come to the front because of their educa- 
tional value, and some sports called major, because of 
their gate receipts, could be sent to the side lines until 
they bring forth fruits meet for repentance. 

We want all business and all sport, all work and all 
play, relieved of superfluity and extravagance, stripped 
for action in the nation’s service, and co-ordinated with 
the laboratory and the library and the class-room in the 
endless task of creating men fit to be citizens of America. 


OUR REPLY TO GERMANY AND AUSTRIA 


President Wilson’s Address to the Congress, 
February 11, 1918. 


THE AUSTRO-GERMAN TERMS. 


O N the eighth of January | had the honor of address- 
ing you on the objects of the war as our people con- 
The Prime Minister of Great Britain had 
To 
these addresses the German Chancellor replied on the 
twenty-fourth and Count Czernin, for Austria, on the 


ceive them. 
spoken in similar terms on the fifth of January. 


same day. It is gratifying to have our desire so 
promptly realized that all exchanges of view on this 
great matter should be made in the hearing of all the 
world, 

Count Czernin’s reply, which is directed chiefly to my 
own address of the eighth of January, is uttered in a 
very friendly tone. He finds in my statement a suffi- 
ciently encouraging approach to the views of his own 
government to justify him in believing that it furnishes 
a basis for a more detailed discussion of purposes by the 
two governments. He is represented to have intimated 
that the views he was expressing had been communicated 
to me beforehand and that I was aware of them at the 
time he was uttering them; but in this I am sure he was 
misunderstood. I had received no intimation of what 
he intended to say. There was, of course, no reason why 
he should communicate privately with me. I am quite 
content to be one of his public audience. 

Count von Hertling’s reply is, | must say, very vague 
and very confusing. It is full of equivocal phrases and 
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leads it is not clear where. But it is certainly in a very 
different tone from that of Count Czernin, and appar- 
ently of an opposite purpose. It confirms, | am sorry 
to say, rather than removes, the unfortunate impression 
made by what we had learned of the conferences at Brest- 
Litovsk. His discussion and acceptance of our general 
principles lead him to no practical conclusions. He re- 
fuses to apply them to the substantive items which must 
constitute the body of any final settlement. He is jealous 
of international action and of international counsel. He 
accepts, he says, the principle of public diplomacy, but 
he appears to insist that it be confined, at any rate in 
this case, to generalities and that the several particular 
questions of territory and sovereignty, the several ques- 
tions upon whose settlement must depend the acceptance 
of peace by the twenty-three States now engaged in the 
war, must be discussed and settled, not in general coun- 
sel, but severally by the nations most immediately con- 
cerned by interest or neighborhood. He agrees that the 
seas should be free, but looks askance at any limitation 
to that freedom by international action in the interest of 
the common order. He would without reserve be glad 
to see economic barriers removed between nation and na- 
tion, for that could in no way impede the ambitions of 
the military party with whom he seems constrained to 
keep on terms. Neither does he raise objection to a 
limitation of armaments. That matter will be settled 
of itself, he thinks, by the economic conditions which 
must follow the war. But the German colonies, he de- 
mands, must be returned without debate. He will dis- 
cuss with no one but the representatives of Russia what 
disposition shall be made of the peoples and the lands 
of the Baltic provinces ; with no one but the government 
of France the “conditions” under which French terri- 
tory shall be evacuated; and only with Austria what 
shall be done with Poland. In the determination of all 
questions affecting the Balkan States he defers, as I 
understand him, to Austria and Turkey; and with re- 
gard to the agreements to be entered into concerning 
the non-Turkish peoples of the present Ottoman Empire, 
to the Turkish authorities themselves. After a settle- 
ment all around, effected in this fashion, by individual 
barter and concession, he would have no objection, if I 
correctly interpret his statement, to a league of nations 
which would undertake to hold the new balance of power 
steady against external disturbance. 


We Demanp “A New INTERNATIONAL ORDER.” 


It must be evident to every one who understands what 
this war has wrought in the opinion and temper of the 
world that no general peace, no peace worth the infinite 
sacrifices of these years of tragical suffering, can possibly 
be arrived at in any such fashion. The method the Ger- 
man Chancellor proposes is the method of the Congress 
of Vienna. We cannot and will not return to that. 
What is at stake now is the peace of the world. What 
we are striving for is a new international order based 
upon broad and universal principles of right and jus- 
tice—no mere peace of shreds and patches. Is it pos- 
sible that Count von Hertling does not see that, does not 
grasp it, is in fact living in his thought in a world dead 
and gone? Has he utterly forgotten the Reichstag 
resolutions of the nineteenth of July, or does he delib- 
erately ignore them? They spoke of the conditions of a 
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general peace, not of national aggrandizement or of ar- 
rangements between State and State. The peace of the 
world depends upon the just settlement of each of the 
several problems to which I adverted in my recent ad- 
dress to the Congress. I, of course, do not mean that 
the peace of the world depends upon the acceptance of 
any particular set of suggestions as to the way in which 
those problems are to be dealt with. I mean only that 
those problems each and all affect the whole world; that 
unless they are dealt with in a spirit of unselfish and 
unbiased justice, with a view to the wishes, the natural 
connections, the racial aspirations, the security, and the 
peace of mind of the peoples involved, no permanent 
peace will have been attained. They cannot be dis- 
cussed separately or in corners. None of them consti- 
tiites a private or separate interest from which the opin- 
ion of the world may be shut out. Whatever affects the 
peace affects mankind, and nothing settled by military 
force, if settled wrong, is settled at all. It will presently 
have to be reopened. 


Tur JUDGMENT OF THE “CourT OF MANKIND.” 


Is Count von Hertling not aware that he is speaking 
in the court of mankind, that all the awakened nations 
of the world now sit in judgment on what every public 
man, of whatever nation, may say on the issues of a con- 
flict which has spread to every region of the world? The 
Reichstag resolutions of July themselves frankly ac- 
cepted the decisions of that court. There shall be no 
annexations, no contributions, no punitive damages. 
Peoples are not to be handed about from one sovereignty 
to another by an international conference or an under- 
standing between rivals and antagonists. National aspi- 
rations must be respected; peoples may now be domi- 
nated and governed only by their own consent. “Self- 
determination” is not a mere phrase. It is an impera- 
tive principle of action, which statesmen will henceforth 
ignore at their peril. We cannot have general peace for 
the asking, or by the mere arrangements of a peace con- 
ference. It cannot be pieced together out of individual 
understandings between powerful States. All the par- 
ties to this war must join in the settlement of every 
issue anywhere involved in it, because what we are seek- 
ing is a peace that we can all unite to guarantee and 
maintain, and every item of it must be submitted to the 
common judgment whether it be right and fair, an act 
of justice, rather than a bargain between sovereigns. 

The United States has no desire to interfere in Euro- 
pean affairs or to act as arbiter in European territorial 
disputes. She would disdain to take advantage of any 
internal weakness or disorder to impose her own will 
upon another people. She is quite ready to be shown 
that the settlements she has suggested are not the best 
or the most enduring. They are only her own pro- 
visional sketch of principles and of the way in which 
they should be applied. But she entered this war be- 
cause she was made a partner, whether she would or 
not, in the sufferings and indignities inflicted by the 
military masters of Germany, against the peace and 
security of mankind; and the conditions of peace will 
touch her as nearly as they will touch any other nation 
to which is entrusted a leading part in the maintenance 
of civilization. She cannot see her way to peace until 
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the causes of this war are removed, its renewal rendered 
as nearly as may be impossible. 


Justice For Att 


This war had its roots in the disregard of the rights of 
small nations and of nationalities which lacked the 
union and the force to make good their claim to deter- 
mine their own allegiances and their own forms of po- 
litical life. Covenants must now be entered into which 
will render such things impossible for the future; and 
those covenants must be backed by the united force of 
all the nations that love justice and are willing to main- 
tain it at any cost. If territorial settlements and the 
political relations of great populations which have not 
the organized power to resist are to be determined by 
the contracts of the powerful governments which con- 
sider themselves most directly affected, as Count von 
Hertling proposes, why may not economic questions 
also? It has come about in the altered world in which 
we now find ourselves that justice and the rights of 
peoples affect the whole field of international dealing as 
much as access to raw materials and fair and equal con- 
ditions of trade. Count von Hertling wants the essen- 
tial bases of commercial and industrial life to be safe- 
guarded by common agreement and guarantee, but he 
cannot expect that to be conceded him if the other mat- 
ters to be determined by the articles of peace are not 
handled in the same way as items in the final account- 
ing. He cannot ask the benefit of common agreement 
in the one field without according it in the other. I 
take it for granted that he sees that separate and selfish 
compacts with regard to trade and the essential mate- 
rials of manufacture would afford no foundation for 
peace. Neither, he may rest assured, will separate and 
selfish compacts with regard to provinces and peoples. 


Count CZERNIN’s CLEAR-SIGHTEDNESS. 


Count Czernin seems to see the fundamental elements 
of peace with clear eyes, and does not seek to obscure 
them. He sees that an independent Poland, made up 
of all the indisputably Polish peoples who lie contig- 
uous to one another, is a matter of European concern, 
and must, of course, be conceded; that Belgium must 
be evacuated and restored, no matter what sacrifices and 
concessions that may involve; and that national aspira- 
tions must be satisfied, even within his own empire, in 
the common interest of Europe and mankind. If he is 
silent about questions which touch the interest and pur- 
pose of his allies more nearly than they touch those of 
Austria only, it must of course be because he feels con- 
strained, I suppose, to defer to Germany and Turkey in 
the circumstances. Seeing and conceding, as he does. 
the essential principles involved and the necessity of 
candidly applying them, he naturally feels that Austria 
can respond to the purpose of peace as expressed by the 
United States with less embarrassment than could Ger- 
many. He would probably have gone much farther had 
it not been for the embarrassments of Austria’s alliances 
and of her dependence upon Germany. 


Tre PRINCIPLES OF A FAIR SETTLEMENT. 


After all, the test of whether it is possible for either 
government to go any further in this comparison of 
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views is simple and obvious. The principles to be ap- 
plied are these: 

First, that each part of the final settlement must be 
based upon the essential justice of that particular case 
and upon such adjustments as are most likely to bring 
a peace that will be permanent ; 

Second, that peoples and provinces are not to be bar- 
tered about from sovereignty to sovereignty as if they 
were mere chattels and pawns in a game, even the great 
game, now forever discredited, of the balance of power ; 
but that 

Third, every territorial settlement involved in this 
war must be made in the interest and for the benefit of 
the populations concerned, and not as a part of any mere 
adjustment or compromise of claims amongst rival 
States; and 

Fourth, that all well-defined national aspirations shall 
be accorded the utmost satisfaction that can be accorded 
them without introducing new or perpetuating old ele- 
ments of discord and antagonism that would be likely 
in time to break the peace of Kurope and consequently 
of the world. 

A general peace erected upon such foundations can be 
discussed. Until such a peace can be secured we have 
no choice but to go on. So far as we can judge, these 
principles that we regard as fundamental are already 
everywhere accepted as imperative except among the 
spokesmen of the military and annexationist party in 
Germany. If they have anywhere else been rejected, 
the objectors have not been sufficiently numerous or in- 
fluential to make their voices audible. ‘The tragical 
circumstance is that this one party in Germany is ap- 
parently willing and able to send millions of men to 
their death to prevent what all the world now sees to be 
just. 
America WiLL Not Turn Back. 


I would not be a true spokesman of the people of the 
United States if I did not say once more that we entered 
this war upon no small occasion, and that we can 
never turn back from a course chosen upon principle. 
Our resources are in part mobilized now, and we shall 
not pause until they are mobilized in their entirety. 
Our armies are rapidly going to the fighting front, and 
will go more and more rapidly. Our whole strength 
will be put into this war of emancipation—emancipa- 
tion from the threat and attempted mastery of selfish 
groups of autocratic rulers—whatever the difficulties and 
present partial delays. We are indomitable in our powe1 
of independent action and can in no circumstances con- 
sent to live in a world governed by intrigue and force. 
We believe that our own desire for a new international 
order under which reason and justice and the common 
interests of mankind shall prevail is the desire of en- 
lightened men everywhere. Without that new order the 
world will be without peace and human life will lack 
tolerable conditions of existence and development. Hav- 
ing set our hand to the task of achieving it, we shall not 
turn back. 

I hope that it is not necessary for me to add that no 
word of what I have said is intended as a threat. That 
is not the temper of our people. I have spoken thus 
only that the whole world may know the true spirit of 
America—that men everywhere may know that our pas- 
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sion for justice and for self-government is no mere pas- 
sion of words, but a passion which, once set in action, 
must be satisfied. The power of the United States is a 
menace to no nation or people. It will never be used in 
aggression or for the aggrandizement of any selfish in- 
terest of our own. It springs out of freedom and is for 
the service of freedom. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF PERMA- 
NENT PEACE 
By LUCIA AMES MEAD 


V IsSCcOUNT HALDANE has just amazed England with 
a plan for contralized heating and distribution 
of electric motor power that will transform industries 
and save half a billion dollars’ worth of coal. Another 
man, Mr. Poole, in The New Republic for January 19, 
has demonstrated the importance of an even greater dis- 
covery to save a greater waste. Viscount Haldane’s 
proposition is practicable and of enormous value. 
Whether Mr. Poole’s ideas will have rich fruition de- 
pends upon whether the chambers of commerce and 
business men of the country will have the sagacity to see 
the rare value of these ideas and spread them broadcast 
and act upon them. 

Mr. Poole shows that the terms of a real peace that 
will endure are already fixed by economic and political 
factors which cannot be obliterated by either military 
success or failure. The war might not have occurred 
had it been perceived that economic boundaries had 
transcended political boundaries, and that the latter 
could not be stretched to coincide with the former. 
Politicians in southeastern Europe failed to see how a 
natural economic unity could exist except as it coincided 
with an artificial political unity backed up by arms. 

National councils became arbiters of essentially in- 
ternational economic affairs, and they encouraged eco- 
nomic war, failing to see that apparent economic gains 
over a neighbor reacted presently on themselves; that 
trade is not robbery, and must be mutually advan- 
tageous. 

We all know the immediate occasion of the war; but 
the deep-lying cause is one in which all nations share. 
Only a new attitude regarding trade and economics can 
permit any military victory to be followed by permanent 
peace. It goes without saying that a political democ- 
racy must be achieved. As Kant taught all the world 
hut his own people, the world can never have peace until 
it is organized, and it can never be safely organized 
until it has representative government. “If the terms 
of peace remedy national aggression,” says Mr. Poole, 
“but ignore the necessities for economic growth, they 
will empty out the baby with the bath.” 

Two things are imperative: The world’s economic 
units must not be identified with its political units, and 
there must be formed an international commission on 
economic relations. Constantinople, e. g., is econom- 
ically international, and must be internationally gov- 
erned. Economic peace does not involve the abolition 
of tariffs, but it requires the abolition of special privi- 
lege, and stands for the open door in all colonies, pro- 
tectorates, and spheres of influence. It is a sine qua non 
for political peace. 
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Temporarily, in war time the United States and 
Great Britain have become an economic unit. Why 
should not this result be maintained? Fewer economic 
units must be created, and these along connecting lines 
of transportation. When the peace conference meets, 
the great business organizations of the world must have 
well thought out beforehand how an international coun- 
cil of economic relations can be established and made 
permanent. ‘The time has passed when single nations, 
working for purely national ends, can be allowed to 
continue their war-breeding methods. “The first duty 
of a league to enforce peace is to call a cabinet to co- 
ordinate commerce.” 

Stupendous and revolutionary changes are being con- 
ceived and carried out. The world has ceased to be 
amazed at man’s capacity for co-ordination. Still greater 
and more revolutionary changes are impending. Just 
as the framers of our Constitution provided for the cre- 
ation of our enormous wealth by preventing any divisive 
interstate tariffs, and put all States in an economic unit, 
so mankind today must rise to President Wilson’s height 
of vision and provide “for the removal, so far as possible, 
of all economic barriers and the establishment of an 
equality of trade conditions among all the nations con- 
senting to the peace and associating themselves for tts 
maintenance.” Apparently, on this particular score we 
shall have no hostility from our bitterest foes without, 
though we shall have much obstruction from partisan- 
ship at home, which still clings to nineteenth-century 
conceptions of nationality, and does not perceive that 
the twentieth century has ushered in a new era in human 
history. 


BILLS BEFORE CONGRESS PROVIDING 
FOR MILITARY DRILL OR 
TRAINING 


UNIVERSAL MILITARY TRAINING. 


I. THe CHAMBERLAIN BILL. 
(S. 1; H. R. 19.) 


1. Title: “A bill to provide for the military and naval 
training and service of citizens of the United 
States.” 

2. Main Provisions: 

a. Six months’ military or naval training for 
every citizen or prospective citizen, in 
nineteenth year where possible. 

b. Each citizen so trained or liable for training 
is considered a member of the National 
Army, unless assigned to the Navy, but 
with no other military duties in peace 
times. 

c. Members of the National Army subject to call 
to active service by the President by classes, 
according to the year of training, the 
youngest classes being called first. 

3. Minor Provisions: 

a. Six months’ training earns citizen a small 
emblem or rosette indicating the year of 
his training, and distinguishing his year 
from all other years, 
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b. Exemption from training extended to those 
physically unfit for any service whatever 
and to those “on whose earnings a father, 
mother, brother, sister, wife, or child is 
wholly dependent for support.” Exemption 
from training for members of certain re- 
ligious sects (exemption partial). 

c. Prohibition of liquors and tobacco from train- 
ing-camp precincts, etc., and prohibition 
of the sale of intoxicating liquors to men 
in uniform anywhere. 

4. Status of Normal Citizen under This Bill if Enacted: 
Compelled to undergo six months’ training at 
nineteen years of age; thereafter, as member of 

National Army or U. 8. Naval Reserve, subject 

to call for active service until] twenty-six years 

old; a drilled citizen liable to military duty. 


Il. Tar Kann BI. 
(H. R. 92; 8. 382.) 


1. Title: “A bill for providing a system of national de- 
fense based upon universal liability to military 
training and service, and for other purposes.” 

2. Main Provisions: 

a. All male citizens from eighteen and forty-five, 
all males between twenty-one and forty- 
five who have declared their intention to 
become citizens, and all males from 
eighteen to twenty-one whose parents are 
naturalized, are liable for military service, 
with certain reservations. 

b. Elaborate provisions for the complete reor- 
ganization of the United States Army into 
permanent and temporary forces consist- 
ing of Oversea Garrisons, Frontier Forces, 
Training Forces, First Reserves, Second 
Reserves, Unorganized Reserves, Brigade, 
Division, Army Corps, and Army Head- 
quarters, etc., ete. 

c. Temporary Forces, consisting of Training 
Forces, First, Second, and Unorganized 
Reserves, are made up of trained civilians. 

d. All civilians, as above designated, to be com- 
pelled to receive one year of military train- 
ing, of which eleven consecutive months 
are to be taken at the age of eighteen, 
where possible, and the final month to be 
received in two periods of fifteen days each 
in any two years of the succeeding four. 

e. Every civilian who has received his training 
is then, and for the succeeding eleven 
years, a designated and ascertainable unit 
in a specified regerve force, and may be 
called out as ial by proclamation of the 
President. 

3. Minor Provisions : 

a. Exhaustive provisions as to personnel, re- 
muneration, and other matters pertaining 
to Regular Army. 

b. Exemptions from service in the “United 
States Army” (temporary forces) granted 
to physically or mentally unfit, to only son 
or brother wholly depended on for support 

(with reservations), and to members of 
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certain religious sects (exemption par- 
tial). 

c. All aliens travelling in or resident in the 
country must be registered. 

d. Within five years all males not aliens and 
under forty-four years of age must be reg- 
istered. 

4. Status of Normal Citizen under This Bill if Enacted: 

a. If between eighteen and twenty-one at pas- 
sage of act, he must register and serve 
eleven months in the Training Forces in 
active service, then four years and one 
month, of which but one month is active 
service, in the First Reserves, then seven 
years in the Second Reserves. 

b. If between twenty-one and forty-one, he must 
within the next five years register, as speci- 
fied, under penalty of fine and imprison- 
ment. 

c. If he undergoes training, he is for the next 
eleven years a member of the United States 
Army, definitely assigned as to regiment, 
company, etc., or of the Navy or Marines, 
likewise. He is thus, in effect, a soldier 
released for civilian pursuits when not 
needed. 


MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 
I. Tire Poinpexter 


(S. 323.) 
1. Title: “A bill authorizing the Secretary of War, 


upon the request of the Governor of a State, to 
designate one or more commissioned officers of the 
United States Army to co-operate with the school 
authorities of the State in the establishment and 
proper conduct, in any of the public schools of the 
State, of the so-called Wyoming plan of military 
and physical training, according to the system pre- 
pared by Lieutenant E. Z. Steever, United States 
Army, and recommended by the War College 
Division of the General Staff Corps, United States 
Army.” 
2. Provisions: 
a. As above. 
b. That arms, ammunition, and other equip- 
ment may be issued by the United States 
Army to the school authorities of a State 
at the discretion of the Secretary of War. 
3. Status of Every American Schoolboy under This Act: 
Liable to military drill in the Wyoming system, 
if so decided by State school authorities. 


IJ. THe Emerson BILL. 
(H. R. 111.) 


1. Title: “A bill to provide universal military training 
for students.” 
2. Provisions: 
a. Every male student over fourteen, physically 
able, must receive military drill three hours 
a week under a United States Army officer. 
b. The United States to furnish two officers for 
this purpose for each Congressional dis- 
trict. 


c. Three million rifles of latest pattern and nec- 
essary equipment to be ordered at once; 
also one battery outfit for each Congres- 
sional district, and twenty-five cavalry 
horses for the same. 

d. The War Department to provide rules, penal- 
ties, and other necessary regulations for 
carrying out this act. 

3. Status of Every American Schoolboy under This Act: 
From the age of fourteen on he must, unless dis- 
qualified, spend three hours a week in military 

drill, under supervision of the Army, and with 

a special grant of equipment from the Govern- 

ment. The schoolboy becomes a cog in the na- 

tional military machine. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 
AND THE WAR 


[The following report of the present position and attitude 
of the American Peace Society of Japan, as recently made 
public by its Executive Committee, has been submitted to us 
by Dr. Clay MacCauley, President of the Society. ] 


| the sake of a real and an enduring peace among 
the present warring nations, and even throughout 
the world, we hereby join hand and voice with the mul- 
titudes of our fellow-countrymen and their friends who, 
as professed lovers of peace, have, nevertheless, received 
as their present motive, the conviction that the way to 
the goal they long for is directly through the present 
struggle to a positive victory over the Hohenzollern 
autocracy.” 

With this declaration, a part of an announcement ex- 
pressing its attitude toward the world war, the Ameri- 
can Peace Society of Japan has avowed its conviction 
that the surest road to peace today is by the defeat of 
the German military autocracy. This autocracy re- 
ceived the condemnation of the society in a statement 
prepared at a meeting of the executive committee in 
January. 

The annual meeting of the American Peace Society 
of Japan was held in Tokyo on February 12, Lincoln’s 
Birthday, in the large hall of the Seimei Hoken Kyokai 
Building, at 4 o’clock. This building is in Yurakucho, 
a short distance back of the Imperial Theatre, and 
nearly opposite the Yurakucho railway station. The 
meeting was honored by the presence of the American 
Ambassador, who delivered an address. 


The Soctety’s Declaration. 


All interested persons, whether members of the Soci- 
ety or not, were cordially invited to be present. In the 
annual report of the Society’s Executive Committee 
appeared the timely significant announcement adopted 
at the meeting of the committee held in January in 
preparation for. the annual gathering of the Society. 
The announcement follows: 

The American Peace Society of Japan was organized 
January 30, 1911, in Yokohama, at a meeting of repre- 
sentatives of the American Diplomatic and Consular 
bodies, leading missionaries, educators, and the heads 
of American business houses. A charter membership of 
one hundred and eighty names was enrolled. 

The constitution then adopted for the Society de- 
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clared, as the Society’s object, “the promotion of inter- 
national peace and good will.” There was, at the same 
time, however, a consensus of purpose that, specifically, 
the Society’s aim should be “the attainment of a right 
understanding and the furtherance of good will between 
Japan and America.” The new Society was welcomed 
by the Japan Peace Society through its president, then 
Count Okuma, with a promise of co-operation, in all 
possible ways, for the furtherance of “cordial social, 
commercial, and political relations between Japan and 
America.” 

Some thousands of copies of the first of the Society’s 
publications—a “Bulletin”—were circulated, contain- 
ing the inaugural address of Ambassador O’Brien, in 
which he declared that “there is no cause under the sun 
why there should be distrust between the people of these 
two countries,” with the editorial comment that “there 
is no impassable and fixed gulf separating the East 
from the West, but rather an essential oneness, the rec- 
ognition of which will make for the truest happiness 
and the largest prosperity of all nations and peoples.” 


And Then the War. 


Beginning with these avowals, our Society, for the 
seven years of its service, has steadily followed its spe- 
cialized aim. It has done not a little in many direc- 
tions to promote this definitely specialized purpose, not 
venturing to take a noticeable part in the advocacy or 
promotion of its general aim—that is, towards effecting 
a widely comprehensive international good will or the 
world peace. 

Recently, however, most of the world’s leading na- 
tions have become involved in war—in the most terribly 
cruel, destructive, and, withal, portentous of all the 
wars that have afflicted mankind. And now the United 
States, our own country, has been forced into the awful 
conflict as one of its armed and active participants. 
Because of this act, every American has become vitally 
affected: each of us is unavoidably confronted by the 
momentous issues that are accompanying the act; and 
each is, as a matter of course, met by the duty to take 
a definite attitude towards the struggle in all our rela- 
tions as citizens and as men. 

The American Peace Society of Japan, with a mem- 
bership wholly American, is, therefore, of necessity 
summoned to give to the present world struggle its 
earnest attention and judgment. It is all the more 
strongly called to this duty because its distinctive pur- 
pose, in its larger reach—the promotion of international 
or world peace—is involved in the momentous strife. 


An Expression of Judgment. 


After a careful and deliberate consideration of the 
great question thus raised for us, we, the Executive 
Committee of the Society, now make public the follow- 
ing announcement. It is an expression of the judg- 
ment which, as both Americans and as members of this 
Society, we are constrained to make: 

1. As individuals, and as members of our Society, 
whose aim is international peace, whatever our judg- 
ment may be, such judgment is necessarily subject to 
this distinctive aim. 

2. But while we acknowledge this fact, we remember 
with it another fact of profound import—that there can 
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be no peace among either men or nations that is worth 
the having if it is secured by force, used under the im- 
pulse of personal, national, dynastic, or racial ambition, 
and in violation of man’s natural rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness; to individual legal equal- 
ity among fellow beings; to security in the possession 
of honestly gained property, and to much else that is 
generally recognized as of human right. 

3. In the present international struggle, our coun- 
try’s President, the Federal Congress, and an over- 
whelming majority of our fellow-Americans, have be- 
come convinced that the war has been aroused and car- 
ried on by the aggressive dynasty that dominates the 
German Empire—a dynasty that in the prosecution of 
its military despotism has made often repeated attacks 
upon unoffending peoples; that has aggravated these 
attacks by ruthless and wanton desecrations of national 
and personal rights, by needless destruction of public 
and private property, and by devastation of human 
well being, and even of life, probably unparalleled in 
human history. 

So, then, on behalf of and for the sake of the very 
peace that we of our Society earnestly long for, we are 
constrained to condemn the attacks made by the mili- 
tary autocracy of Germany upon other peoples and na- 
tions; and we herewith express our profoundly-felt 
sympathy with our fellow-countrymen, and with all 
peoples with whom our country is allied, in the defense 
they are making against their despotic assailant aiming 
at the suppression of human—collective and individ- 
ual—rights. We are impelled to this decision really . 
for the sake of the peace which is our ideal. 


Peace by Allied Victory. 


For the sake of a real and an enduring peace among 
the present warring nations, and even throughout the 
world, we hereby join hand and voice with multitudes of 
our fellow-countrymen and their friends who, as pro- 
fessed lovers of peace, have, nevertheless, received as 
their present motive, the conviction that the way to the 
goal they long for is directly through the present strug- 
gle to a positive victory over the Hohenzollern au- 
tocracy. 

Even the long-devoted and foremost pleader in 
America for international peace—the official spokesman 
of the American Peace Society, that has served its ideal 
with no uncertain voice for nearly one hundred years, 
the ApvocaATE OF Prace—has just proclaimed to all 
friends of peace and to the whole American people that 
“we are now faced with an irrepressible conflict between 
the will to might of the German Government and the 
will to right of the United States; and we believe it to 
be true that a triumphant Germany would now destroy 
every hope we have for a world governed by justice, and 
that what we mean by civilization is at this hour hang- 
ing in the balance.” 

On behalf of the very cause it has served, this devoted 
representative of multitudes of lovers of peace has there- 
fore sounded for itself and for them a rallying cry in 
this declaration: “The clarion unmistakable call to us 
all is that we must now end this war by winning it.” 

To this duty the summons from our beloved country 
comes to us who are of “The American Peace Society of 
Japan.” Both the houses of the American National 
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Congress, in agreement with the nation’s President, 
have officially proclaimed that a state of war has been 
thrust upon the country. And it has become clear from 
the acts and utterances of the nations now at war that 
conferences which might be held by the advocates of 
peace to devise peace proposals; that judicial processes 
attempting to secure peace; that courts of international 
appeal to settle disputed international questions; that 
all co-operative efforts to lead the nations peacefully to 
the peace we long for, are agencies that are, for the pres- 
ent, without avail. Much as we wish for them, the 
ordinary methods that are valued as means for pro- 
moting amity and quiet among the nations are now 
beyond effective use; and this, just because of the claims 
and the insistent aggressiveness of the arrogant au- 
tocracy which started the world-wide struggle. 


Must Fight for Right. 


Consequently, meeting the portentous crisis which has 
been raised for mankind by the autocracy of central 
Europe, we make public this our announcement. And 
we repeat, in its support, the proclamation just sent 
forth by our country’s President of the principle under 
which the American people will henceforward act until 
a just decision befalls in the world war: 

“Tt is the principle of justice,” says President Wilson, 
“of justice to all peoples and nationalities, and their 
right to live on equal terms of liberty and safety with 
one another, whether they be strong or weak. Unless 
this principle be made its foundation no part of the 
structure of international justice can stand. 

“The people of the United States could act upon no 


other principle; and to the vindication of this principle 
they are ready to devote their lives, their honor, and 


everything that they possess. The moral climax of this 
the culminating and final war for human liberty has 
come.” 


TWO COMMUNICATIONS 


BROOKLINE, Mass. 
To the Editor of ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Sir: In response to your inquiry as to the position of 
the Woman’s Peace Party regarding the war, I enclose 
the following statement just issued for publication by 
the Executive Board: 

“The National Board of the Woman’s Peace Party 
desires to give public expression to its admiration and 
gratitude for the President’s statement of January 8 in 
regard to the aims of our country in the war. 

“We are glad to see in the forefront of these terms the 
fundamental bases of the new world-order—democratic 
diplomacy, freedom of the seas, equality of trade con- 
ditions, the greatest possible reduction of armaments, 
prime regard in colonial matters for the welfare of the 
populations themselves, co-operation with the new Rus- 
sia, and finally the formation of a general association of 
nations. 

“As the section for the United States of the Interna- 
tional Committee of Women for Permanent Peace we 
are inviting all the other national sections organized in 
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twenty-one countries to study the most profound and 
brilliant formulation as yet put forth by any responsible 
statesman of the program of international organiza- 
tion.” 

The members of the Woman’s Peace Party have 
varied more or less in their attitude towards our en- 
trance into the war. The divergence of method of the 
autonomous branches has been expressed in a preface 
to one of the resolutions just passed at their annual 
meeting which reads as follows: “The membership of 
the Woman’s Peace Party of the United States is a unit 
in working for the just and righteous settlement of this 
war on a basis of democratic world organization for a 
durable peace, but is not a unit in respect to immediate 
duties and activities in the present crisis in the life of 
our beloved country.” 

The National Board recently incorporated the follow- 
ing sentences in one of its published statements : 

“All the activities of the Woman’s Peace Party have 
heen, of course, modified by the entrance of the United 
States into the world war. As a national board we 
recognize as our most important function the preserva- 
tion and increase of internationalism among the women 
of all nations. We have, therefore, focussed our atten- 
tion and efforts upon measures aimed toward the better 
organization of the world in the interest of permanent 
peace. We have avoided all criticism of our Govern- 
ment as to the declaration of war, and all activities that 
could be considered as obstructive in respect to the con- 
duct of the war, and this, not as a counsel of prudence, 
but as a matter of principle.” 

Despite various grossly false statements that have ap- 
peared from time to time regarding our methods and 
aims, we have thought best usually to go quietly on with 
our work and to ignore them. Let me say, however, 
that whatever statements may have been made by private 
members, speaking on their own responsibility, neither 
the national board nor the executive board of any of the 
branches have opposed the war or conscription after 
they became law. None of them at any time have urged 
an immediate peace or a separate peace. 

Doubtless nearly every member is a member of the 
Red Cross, and many of us are doing much work for 
relief and reconstruction. Aside from such work, and 
that of conservation, in which we, with all other loyal 
women, are profoundly interested, we are bending our 
energies toward promoting widespread study and action 
towards securing a just peace settlement which shall 
prevent all future war. In furtherance of this, among 
other things, we are issuing a questionnaire to a selected 
list of thoughtful citizens, the results of which we hope 
later to give the public. 

This questionnaire is sent in view of the growing de- 
mand that the peace settlement shall not be left merely 
to diplomats, but that, in addition to technical experts, 
there shall be a body of delegates who shall voice the 
claims of democracy. We believe that unless such mat- 
ters are carefully considered long in advance and general 
principles agreed upon, there is grave danger that the 
vital interests of the people as distinguished from offi- 
cial and privileged classes will be neglected. The ques- 
tions will elicit suggestions as to the best method of 
nomination, appointment, or election of those who shall 
represent the varied interests as well as the political par- 
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ties of the country at the peace settlement. Yours very 
sincerely, 
Lucta AMEs MEAD, 
Secretary, Woman’s Peace Party. 


II. 
New Yor«k Ciry. 


To the Editor of ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Sir: It is true that we opposed the entrance of this 
country into the war and used every honorable means at 
our command to prevent it. We believed that co-opera- 
tion with other neutrals would have furnished a method 
of maintaining our joint rights without recourse to war 
and at the same time a means with which to hasten 
peace negotiations in Europe. We especially urged 
that if a , sear is to go to war it should go by direct 
mandate of the people through a referendum. After 
war had become a fact, we further urged that conscrip- 
tion was no fit weapon for a democracy to fight its wars 
with—that forcing men to kill and to be killed against 
their will does violence to the vital spirit and essence of 
democracy. 

However, once the war and conscription became the 
law of this land, our agitation against them ceased. 
Common sense as well as loyalty and the habit of obe- 
dience to law counseled this course. We have never in 
the slightest degree urged or suggested resistance to the 
selective service law nor followed any other policy of 
obstruction. 

What, then, has been our position? What have we 
asked of our Government during these critical months? 
Briefly this: 

To begin with, we have insisted not merely upon the 
right, but upon the need for a full, free, and continuous 
discussion in the press and on the platform of America’s 
war aims and peace terms. We have urged this that 
the militarists and imperialists might be exposed, that 
ignorance might be destroyed, that we might be faithful 
to the declared ideals for which our armed forces are 
fighting, and that the whole world might know us as the 
enemies of German aggression, but no less the friends 
of a Germany democracy. 

We have at no time demanded an immediate peace or 
a separate peace. But when revolutionary Russia first 
pronounced its simple, generous practical peace for- 
mula—no forcible annexations, no punitive indemni- 
ties, free development for all nations—we urged that 
our Government should respond, stating its willingness 
to make peace on this formula. When the German 
Reichstag passed a resolution substantially endorsing 
this formula, we asked our Government to welcome the 
resolution officially, and thus strengthen the hands of 
the German liberals who were struggling to make it the 
avowed policy of their government. When the Presi- 
dent replied to the Pope, we rejoiced to find him clearly 
standing for the Russian formula, and we advocated a 
further step, 4. e., that our Government should support 
the long unheeded request of Russia for a restatement 
of the Allied aims—a policy later supported by the Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne. 

Today we still encourage this step. But we also look 
ahead to the inevitable cessation of hostilities, to the 
peace conference which must come. We are urging that 
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the ultimate agreement to be reached by the nations at 
that conference shall include free markets and free seas, 
universal disarmament, and a league of nations, the ob- 
vious essentials of an enduring peace. And since we 
are wise enough to know that these ends cannot be 
achieved at a gathering of military personages and ap- 
pointed diplomats, we are demanding direct democratic 
representation of the people of all countries at the peace 
conference. 


This is our complete war record. We hold that there 
is nothing treasonable or unpatriotic, or even emotional, 
about it. On the basis of that record we ask protection 
from the Government for our propaganda, no matter 
how popular it may become. We ask tolerance from 
those who think our ideas are wrong. And from those 
who think our ideas are fundamentally right, whether 
they agreed with us about the question of entering the 
war or not, we ask friendship and loyalty and support. 

CrystaL EASTMAN, 
Weman’s Peace Party of New Y ork City. 


BRIEF PEACE NOTES 


. That others besides ourselves experience our diffi- 
culty in maintaining in the popular mind the distinc- 
tion between true and false pacifism—that is te say, be- 
tween pacifism and passivism—is evident from a letter 
written to the editor of La Pair par le Droit (“Peace 
Through Justice,” Paris), and appearing in the Decem- 
ber, 1917, issue, by M. Ch. Maillard, one of the editors 
of the new French publication La Société des Nations. 
Calling attention to what he considers a specific in- 
stance of this confusion in a recent issue of La Paix 
par le Droit, M. Maillard defines the two forms of 
pacifism as “1. That of the Austrian throne, which is 
the pacifism of Wilhelm, of Lenine, of the German 
social-democrats and their followers in other countries. 
2. Our pacifism, which is that of Mr. Wilson, of all true 
democratic thought, the pacifism that signifies horror of 
war and love of a durable peace. ‘Teutonic pacifism 
does not wish peace, but a peace, an especial peace, 
favorable to the conqueror, and it wishes it now, while 
the appearance of victory may still be maintained. .. . 
Those who wish to pursue this war up to the point where 
the microbe of war will have been eradicated, are the 
true pacifists: we are these. ‘To designate the others 
it is necessary to find a new word.” 


In reply to the above plea, M. Ruyssen, editor of 
La Paix par le Droit, expresses a preference, as has the 
ApvocaTE OF PEACE only recently, for finding a new 
term for the true pacifists, probably on the ground that 
it is easier to put a new name on oneself than to tag 
another. M. Ruyssen reminds his readers and his cor- 
respondent that, as early as May, 1915, he urged the 
adoption of the name “Juripacisme” in preference to 
“Pacifisme,” of which the nearest English translation 
is “Juripaxism.” M. Ruyssen claims that this not 
alone better conforms to the laws of etymology than 
does “Pacifism,” but that it also bears a more accurate 
meaning, since it signifies literally la patr par le droit 
(peace through justice), which M. Ruyssen very nat- 
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urally considers the most accurate phrase descriptive of 
the true aims of the war. Among other names sug- 
gested M. Ruyssen mentions “Mondialisme” (“world- 
wide-ism”), proposed by M. Lepert, but calls it vague, 
“for so many things are world-wide—commerce, sci- 
ence, even the war itself!” One reader, he assures us, 
has proposed “wilsonisme,” which he calls “clear, and 
correct also.” 


. . . Unity of the peoples and security for the peoples 
are the two bases of labor’s support of the ideal of an 
association of nations, according to Arthur Henderson, 
British labor leader and member of Parliament. In a 
recent article in The Labor Woman, he asserts that the 
only practical proposal for attaining unity and security 
is a league of nations. Labor, however, recognizes such 
a league of nations only as a first step towards a league 
of peoples. International machinery of justice, such 
as a “world court,” “councils of conciliation,” ete., it 
regards as valuable and necessary instruments, but “the 
ultimate guarantee of peace is in the resolute repudia- 
tion by every people of the imperialistic policies of their 
governments.” “Do not let us make the mistake of 
supposing that this machinery alone will constitute the 
league of nations. Do not let us forget,” he urges, 
“that it is the people alone who make war possible; but 
for them the quarrels of governments and rulers would 
merely be weak and silly wrangles, having no bearing 
upon the life of the world.” 


Historically the world has always tended towards 
union, and even the present retrograde step that Russia 
is making cannot deter the steady progress of this com- 
ing together of the peoples. This is the opinion stated 
by Prof. John Bates Clark in a recent interview with 
a representative of the Christian Science Monitor. 
Professor Clark discussed the objections of Sir Edward 
Carson to a league of nations, pointing out that the 
Briton’s objections were chiefly to a league inf which 
Germany would be included, and stated his opinion 
that any attempt to effect a league of nations, particu- 
larly of the “enforcing peace” description, between 
democracies and autocracies, would be futile now and 
for at least two generations to come. Even with the 
Entente in partial control after the war, if Germany or 
the Central Powers combined were still in any sense a 
possible military menace, the plan would fail. A 
league to enforce arbitration could succeed only if the 
Central Powers and the Entente were evenly balanced, 
or the Entente clearly overbalancing the Teutonic alli- 
ance. Professor Clark finds an open league formed of 
all nations by free consent comparable only to the “de- 
lectable mountains” of a far-distant future. His pref- 
erence is for a peace amply guarded by a dominant 
power and participated in willy-nilly by former dis- 
turbers of the peace. 


. . . The growing power of labor to decide the issues of 
the war is pointed out by Sir John Foster Fraser, chair- 
man of the British National War Lectures Committee, 
in an interview granted in New York last month. 
“Labor the world over,” he declares, “is tired of the 


war.” As it is they who fight, once they are conscious 
of themselves it is they who will name the price of their 
continued service. British labor, he assures us, is as 
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determined as ever to win the war. They are ready to 
make further sacrifices. But, in sober consideration of 
the toll already taken, “in many minds there is this 
great desire to see whether Germany cannot be per- 
suaded or forced, not by outsiders, but by action of her 
own democratic party, to give up the occupied territory 
now instead of being forced to later on, after more un- 
necessary bloodshed.” Therefore he states it as certain 
that there will be a great labor peace conference this 
year, participated in by representatives of all the En- 
tente nations, and, if humanly possible, by German and 
Austrian representatives as well. To us this may seem 
hardly possible, but Sir John would have us remember 
that England’s influence has weight, and that in Eng- 
land (the italics are at his request) “no government 
can stand up against organized labor.” Further, “our 
labor people are not hotheads, but thinkers. They 
move with deliberation, but with great determination. 
Whatever is decided, is decided most carefully.” 


: Interesting as an example of the broad principles 
and definite stand of the British Labor Party is that 
portion of its “Report on Reconstruction” dealing with 
internationalism. This report was prepared with great 
care by a sub-committee for consideration by the party, 
and is subject to modification and amendment. It is 
not a permanent document, but at least one careful 
critic, The New Republic, declares it “probably the most 
mature and carefully formulated program ever put forth 
by a responsible political party.” The “plank” referred 
to reads: 


“As regards our relations to foreign countries, we disavow 
and disclaim any desire or intention to dispossess or to im- 
poverish any other state or nation. We seek no increase of 
territory. We disclaim all idea of ‘economic war.’ We our- 
selves object to all protective customs tariffs: but we hold 
that each nation must be left free to do what it thinks best 
for its own economic development, without thought of injur- 
ing others. We believe that nations are in no way damaged 
by each other’s economic prosperity or commercial progress : 
but, on the contrary, that they are actually themselves 
mutually enriched thereby. We would therefore put an end 
to the old entanglements and mystifications of secret 
diplomacy and the formation of leagues against leagues. We 
stand for the immediate establishment, actually as a part of 
the treaty of peace with which the present war will end, of a 
universal league or society of nations, a supernational 
authority, with an international high court to try all justici- 
able issues between nations; an international legislature to 
enact such common laws as can be mutually agreed upon, and 
an international council of mediation to endeavor to settle 
without ultimate conflict even those disputes which are not 
justiciable. We would have all the nations of the world most 
solemnly undertake and promise to make common cause 
against any one of them that broke away from this funda- 
mental agreement. The world has suffered too much from 
war for the Labor party to have any other policy than that 
of lasting peace.” 


. . . According to the leader of the British Labor dele- 
gation that reached this country in the second week in 
February, British labor is regarding President Wilson 
as one of the great leaders of the new era. The head 
of the mission is the Honorable Charles Duncan, M. P. 
He said: 

The speeches of your President have run through our 
country as a call of help to the world struggling against the 
autocracy of the Kaiser. These speeches will be remembered 
as long as humanity exists. They have brought joy, they 
have brought hope, they have brought inspiration to the 
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minds and hearts of millions of people speaking your tongue, 
having your thoughts, believing in your aspirations and 
dreams. 

These people have been given new life, new hope, new in- 
spiration in the fight against this demon that menaces the 
world. These speeches are treasured by the British-speaking 
people in their wide-flung empire. They indicate that the 
world of intelligence, the world of thought, the world of 
education, the world of freedom, the world of life, is with 
them to the end. 


Mr. Duncan told his hearers at a large mass meeting 
in New York City not to worry about talk of mistakes 
in the conduct of the work in this country. He said: 


That is a very old story in every country. And I do not 
mind admitting—because there is no disgrace in admitting 
it—that there have been mistakes made in Britain. There 
have been mistakes for the best of reasons, that we, like 
America, were a people of peace. There have been no mis- 
takes made in Germany in the production of guns and muni- 
tions; the only mistake they made was in starting it. And 
I am inclined to think that they would be mighty glad to be 
out of it if they could save their faces decently. 


. If the British Government leaves the question of 
the disposal of African colonies mostly in abeyance, it 
does not appear that British people are failing to give 
due consideration to a just disposal of the matter. Of 
particular interest is a recent discussion of a small 
group of experts held under the auspices of the 
Aborigines Society. As reported, “the sense of the 
meeting was against direct international administra- 
tion” of the disputed territories in tropical Africa, 
owing to the practical difficulties. “Control of national 
administrations by international agreements, to safe- 
guard the rights of the natives, and to secure equal com- 
mercial opportunity for all nations,” was the plan pre- 
ferred. To make these agreements effective, it was 
agreed an international court must be established before 
which complaints might be brought by the parties ag- 
grieved. 


Of the eight specific demands made by the Ger- 
man Socialists in the January strike, six were for in- 
terior reforms, and three of these relative to the conduct 
of the war. The other three related directly to the 
democratization of Germany. As the demands first ap- 
peared in the Berlin Vorwarts they are: 


1. Accelerated conclusion of a general peace without in- 
demnities or annexations. 

2. Participation of workmen’s delegates of all the coun- 
tries in the peace pourparlers. 

8. Amelioration of the food situation by better distribu- 
tion. 

4. Immediate abolition of the state of siege and restora- 
tion of the right of public meetings suspended by the military 
authorities. 

5. Abolition of militarization of war factories. 

6. Immediate release of all political prisoners. 

7. Fundamental! democratization of State institutions. 

8. The institution of equal electoral suffrage by direct or 
secret ballot. 


‘ “Thoughtful, conscientious men must read quietly 
and without prejudice the text of these speeches—the 
real text.” This is Maximilian Harden’s appraisal of 
President Wilson’s address of January 8. Opinion in 
Holland declares the issue of Die Zukunft, in which 
these words appear, to be “the most remarkable that this 
editor has yet produced.” Arraigning severely the an- 
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nexionists and the government’s Russian schemes, and 
commending to sober consideration the Entente’s argu- 
ments relative to Alsace-Lorraine, Herr Harden refers 
thus to the hope that President Wilson’s address raised : 

Firm still is the belief that peace is possible and that the 
cleft between the two fighting groups is no longer so wide 
that it can only be filled up by new heaps of corpses. It will, 
however, widen into an unbridgeable gulf if again the people 
refuse to acknowledge a changed world. That treaties are 
sacred; that the burdens of armaments and the possibility 
of war may be diminished ; that nations be allowed the right 
of self-determination—these things we also desire. 


To understand the problem of the eventual con- 
dition of Austria-Hungary as a result of the war, writes 
a German citizen in the New York Times, it is neces- 
sary to lay aside all prejudiced consideration of that 
empire as a bundle of nationalities and to consider it 
strictly in relation to the rest of Europe. Not eman- 
cipation for this or that submerged nationality so much 
as the welfare of the rest of the European nations, is 
the important point upon which the issue should be 
joined. Democratization, asserts the writer, is simply 
a stage of national history. In Germany it is a com- 
paratively simple matter of internal transformation, 
with preservation or easy retention of equilibrium. 
But in Austria the problem is complicated by the fact 
that democratization of the empire immediately runs 
into democratization of its many component parts. 
Further, the democratization of any one integral part 
of the empire means immediate dissolution. To cut 
the string of this bundle of fagots would be therefore a 
matter in which all Europe must take a hand. Yet this 
step, the writer declares, is one that must be taken, 
else any possible peace in Europe will be forever en- 
dangered. 


The policy of the Japanese Government concern- 
ing peace was recently defined in outline by Foreign 
Minister Motono, speaking before both houses of Parlia- 
ment. Viscount Motono first declared that the mission 
to the United States had succeeded in establishing a full 
and mutual accord between the two nations, particularly 
in regard to co-operation in the further prosecution of 
the war. He later reminded his listeners that the 
Anglo-Japanese treaty engaged the two countries recip- 
rocally not to conclude a separate peace, and that Japan 
was also held by her declared adherence to the same 
provision of the Declaration of London. “We do not 
yet believe the time has come for negotiations,” he is 
reported to have said. “Japan has not received from 
any allied power whatsoever any proposition for a set- 
tlement. It is entirely superfluous to declare that 
Japan will continue with loyalty to support her allies 
with every means of assistance materially possible.” 


A reassuring review of national conditions, prob- 
lems, and policies as they are to be observed in Japan 
today appears in a special dispatch to the Christian 
Science Monitor. We are assured that there is ample 
reason why Japan has not taken a more conspicuous 
part in the war. Neither her financial condition nor 
her transportation facilities have warranted the for- 
warding of large bodies of troops to Western fronts. 
None of the Allies, particularly Russia, wanted Japan 
represented there, and Japanese military leaders were 
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convinced that the mingling of Japanese with Russians 
on the Eastern front would not benefit their allies ma- 
terially, and would surely not redound to the credit of 
Japan. We are assured that the Japanese Premier, 
former Field Marshal Terauchi, is “an honest, simple, 
capable soldier and administrator—the very best man 
in Japan today for that office.” “The Premier is an 
honest and an earnest man, and with the reins of the 
government in his hands there is no danger of a breach 
of faith or of failure on the part of Japan to keep her 
pledges. The government of Japan can be relied upon 
to tell the truth, and so long as the Premier retains his 
vigor it wll not make more mistakes than the ordinary 
man in the street makes.” Concerning affairs in China, 
the same writer says: 


China does not seem to be any nearer to a solution of the 
interior problem of peace than she was six months ago. But 
as the writer has foretold frequently, the southern element 
is gradually gaining more and more strength and territory as 
an independent section from the Peking element. It looks 
as if Peking must be starved into submission or a compro- 
mise—-the latter, of course, for the Chinaman will always 
compromise if he can. A good deal of killing is going on of 
which the world does not hear, and cares but little in these 
days. There is, of course, intense suffering and great hunger 
and misery among the lower classes during this exceptionally 
hard winter, and the writer looks for a settlement of sorts in 
the spring. The settlement will be a compromise Cabinet in 
Peking and possibly the appearance of some strong men. 


: Neutral terms of peace may seem an anomaly, un- 
less it be considered that the whole earth shall hereafter 
constitute a society of nations, in which naturally those 
now quiescent would have as great an interest as any 
other. Nevertheless, the new Swiss Society, through 
its Geneva branch, has framed such terms as the result 
of a recent debate on war aims, and has issued them in 
a bulletin of the society. Naturally, there is nothing 
official about them, but they are perhaps indicative of 
Swiss opinion generally on this subject. These are six 
in number, and are based on “Switzerland’s interests” 
in the world settlement. Shorn of expositional matter, 
they are: 1. No hegemony of one nation in Europe; 2. 
The independence of small States must again (sic) be 
held inviolate; 3. The sanctity of treaties to be re- 
established; 4. The future peace favorable to democ- 
racy; 5. No theoretical and absolute principle of na- 
tionality established, and 6. “Our interests demand that 
the future image of Europe shall be like that of our 
country.” 


The hyphen as a bar sinister is not an American 
manifestation solely, according to a dispute that lately 
found its way into the New York press. This takes the 
nature of a wrangle between Norwegians and Norwe- 
gian-Americans over the “absolute neutrality” which 
the Norwegian Government has proclaimed, and which 
Norwegian-Americans are inclined to regard as dictated 
from Wilhelmstrasse. One writer to the New York 
Times, Prof. John Eiesland, of West Virginia Univer- 
sity, asserts quite plainly that Norway’s reported disin- 
clination to enter into a trade treaty with the United 
States is an unmistakable indication of such teutonism. 
He goes on to defend from “Norwegian” attacks the 
fair name of the Norwegian-Americans, which has been 
somewhat slurred by their stay-at-home brothers. Toa 
letter from one Wilhelm Krag on this subject, in the 
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Norwegian Tidens Tegn, which is described pictur- 
esquely as “like an unfriendly whiff of the salty brine 
from the Skagerrak,” Professor Eiesland replies in part 
as follows: 


Norwegian literati have never been friendly to things 
American. The head of a business firm in Stavanger, who 
has written to me an appreciative letter anent my “traitor- 
ous” article, tells me that there are thousands in Norway 
who agree with me. Are these also traitors, Judases, de- 
generate sons of the Fatherland? If this is true, I am 
certainly glad to know that there are men in my native land 
who think that it is not sufficient to say you are “profoundly 
impressed” when the Germans practice their Schrecklichkeit 
on defenseless seamen and even women, who do not wish to 
plead “absolute neutrality” when attacked in the most brutal 
manner, who are not so afraid of the Prussian Pickelhaube 
that they will sacrifice their country’s honor, who do not 
think it is honorable for Norway to ask the generous and 
large-hearted American people to sell them food and then 
supply the enemy of the United States with nickel, fish, &c. 

There are in France today thousands of Americans; many 
are from the West and a goodly number of them are Nor- 
wegian-Americans. You cannot pick them out from a crowd 
of native Americans. They have the same ideals, the same 
wide view, the same genuine generosity and kindness of soul 
that distinguish the rank and file of the American people, the 
same hatred of tyranny and King power, the same innate 
love of justice and fair play; they are fighting the battle for 
liberty, for a better and freer Europe, which, in spite of its 
boasted civilization, never learned the lesson of how to live 
together without planning the one to destroy the other. Nor- 
way is immensely richer because of the Norwegian-American. 
He is an asset she can justly be proud of. 


In the last days of January Senator Borah, of 
Idaho, introduced into the Senate a resolution relative 
to the attitude of the United States towards the smaller 
nationalities. Although this has since been superseded 
practically entirely by the address of the President 
printed in this issue, it has a documentary interest. Its 
specifications are as follows: 


1. That it is indispensable to the future permanent peace 
of the world that the national political and economic rights 
of small and subject nationalities be restored and conceded. 

2. That if the coming peace is not to be illusory it must 
be inspired by justice alone and not by strategic considera- 
tions of the selfish, economic interests of the few strong 
powers; that the terms of peace should exclude all peace 
provisions which give any nation advantage, privilege or 
concession not equally shared in by other nations, and that 
hereafter when outside assistance is required by any country 
for the development of its potentialities the opportunity to 
share in this development shall be free and open to all other 
countries on equal terms. 

3. That the right of each small and subject nationality to 
separate deliberative representation at the peace conference 
he recognized, and that its cause and interest be discussed 
and determined in open, public session. 

4. That the nations that have declared themselves cham- 
pions of world democracy and of the liberties of small and 
subject nations make their position clear to the world by 
pledging themselves to favor the admission of separate de- 
liberative representatives of all nationalities into the peace 
conference. 

5. That in no case should anyone be disturbed because of 
race, language or religion, nor on that account be subjected 
to intolerant treatment; that every one has a right to civil 
equality, liberty of conscience and religion, to the free use 
of his language and the pursuit of happiness. 

6. That the repatriation of all persons exiled or forcibly 
removed from their homes for whatever alleged reasons be 
the first obligation of the power immediately responsible 
therefor. 

7. That complete restitution should be made by such power 
for all private property destroyed, and full reparation for all 
damage done, and that these should be guaranteed by the 
power immediately responsible therefor. 
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8. That secret diplomacy, one of the traditions of auto- 
cratic and personal governments, the chief weapon of despot- 
ism and the most prolific source of the world’s disturbance, 
is the one indispensable instrument for the oppression of 
small nations; that it has and can have no place in a demo- 
cratic world, and should be rejected and discarded by all 
civilized nations. 

Public ownership of armament plants, limitation 
of armaments to a police basis, and the abolition of con- 
scription are among the “war aims” supported by the 
women’s sessions of the British Labor Party in con- 
gress at Nottingham in January. Greetings were sent 
to the women of America with the plea that they join in 
the demand for a league of nations. In this connection 
Mrs. Ada Solner, treasurer of the organization, declared 
it “an excellent occasion for us to urge upon our sisters 
in America how much they and we can do towards the 
realization of the league of nations which shall make 
war impossible. Let us both, then, resolve to continue 
without ceasing to press upon our respective govern- 
ments that no peace shall be satisfactory to the women 
of England and America which does not provide for 
such international peace arrangements.” 


. . A novel appeal to the women of Germany has re- 
cently been drafted by a group of women in California 
under the leadership, among others, of Mrs. Upton Sin- 
clair. It is said that when a sufficient number of sig- 
natures is secured, this appeal will be forwarded to 
Germany. As reproduced in the Girard, Kan., New 
Appeal, it acknowledges first the debt of America to 
German women for their talented sons who have mi- 
grated hither and the fruits of the labors of their tal- 
ented sons at home. Seeking to state the cause of the 
conflict, it denounces militaristic caste, and states the 
determination of American women that this caste must 
be thrown down, even at the cost of long-continued war. 
“We urge you to understand,” it pleads, “that it is not 
merely himself, it is ourselves whom our President 
pledges to a peace of justice, of freedom and self-gov- 
ernment for all the peoples of the world. Tt is for you, 
women of Germany, to make your voices heard 
and your will obeyed, to establish your great and won- 
derful nation among those modern nations in which the 
people rule. There will never be an invasion 
or conquest of a revolutionized and democratic Ger- 
many !” 


The only excuse for universal military training in 
this country is a German victory in this war, declares 
one member of this Society editorially in the Pullman, 
Wash., Herald. Tf this excuse is lacking, he urges, we 
must expect that a move so at variance with the pro- 
fessed policies of this nation, as implied in the declara- 
tions of President Wilson, will breed distrust of us 
throughout the world as of a nation that prays for a 
debtor and damns a creditor. He adds: 


The peoples of the allied powers are making supreme sacri- 
fices because they believe that the fruit of victory will be 
permanent peace and relief from the burden of maintaining 
great military and naval establishments. What a staggering 
blow it would be to their hopes to learn that this nation is 
not preparing for future peace but for future war? That 
instead of planning to reduce its military power the United 
States is planning to permanently increase it. 


March 


The one hundred and fifty unofficial delegates 
who met not long ago at Berne for a “preliminary dis- 
cussion of peace problems,” representing Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, and Holland, succeeded 
in convening and adjourning without creating many 
ripples in the press of America. Only in the more 
careful and intelligent papers did American readers 
find enlightening accounts of the sessions. One such, 
translated in summary from Der Bund (Berne), states 
that, following a rather brief discussion of the different 
postulates of The Hague minority program, and the 
institution of an international and completely inde- 
pendent telegraph agency, the conference settled down 
for a lengthy discussion of the problem of national- 
ities. The theory brought out last July in the report 
of the International Study Committee of Christiania, 
to the effect that the rights of national minorities 
should be protected by international agreements and 
disputes of this kind submitted to an international 
court of arbitration was unanimously approved, as well 
as its corollary, that the will of the people ought to be 
considered in connection with agreements between gov- 
ernments as to a rearrangement of territory. Annexa- 
tions by force were severely condemned. Methods of 
discovering the popular will in disputed territories were 
discussed without any enlightening method being 
brought out. At a subsequent session Herr Gothein, 
a prominent member of the Reichstag, insisted that an 
agreement as to the limitation of armaments must have 
a definite place in the treaty of peace, favoring limita- 
tion of expenditure as the determining factor. Pro- 
fessor Schiicking, taking up the continuation of the 
work of The Hague, won approval with his emphasis of 
the necessity for continuing organized peace confer- 
ences, and also of establishing new international organ- 
izations for the settlement of international disputes. 
Professor Quidde, of Munich, reported for the commit- 
tee appointed to deal with the disarmament question, 
declaring that an immediate limitation of armaments 
must be stipulated by the peace treaty, and that this 
limitation would automatically become total disarma- 
ment when once the machinery of international organ- 
ization had heen set in motion. In bringing the con- 
ference to a close, Herr Scherrer-Fiillemann, the presi- 
dent, spoke of the problem of democratic control of for- 
eign policy, instancing the case of Switzerland, where 
international agreements are subject to the approval of 
Parliament. It is said that the final debate on disarma- 
ment was a stormy one. Count Karolyi, who arrived 
too late for the conference, is reported to have expressed 
the proposal that there should be set up in Switzerland 
a permanent conference, constituting a kind of perma- 
nent European committee for the discussion of interna- 
tional questions. Dr. Jaszi, of Budapest, who was also 
interviewed, stated that the nationality problem in Hun- 
gary was not to he solved by splitting up the country, 
but by satisfying the desires of the wide masses of the 
people in the cultural, constitutional, and economic 
spheres. Ignoring the Hungarian Government’s ex- 
press declaration that the impending franchise measure 
will be calculated above all to consolidate Magyar su- 
premacy, he added that the possibility of future devel- 
opment had been assured by the new proposals for 
electoral reform in Hungary, and that the new Parlia- 
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ment will probably alter the old policy of customs du- 
ties, which had the effect of shutting off the Balkan 
States from central Europe, and thus contributed to 
intensify the southern Slav question. 


. .. Another instance of what must seem to the enemy 
intelligence bureau the hopeless boomerang effect of 
Teutonic plottings appears in the story of the new re- 
ciprocal arrangement between this country and Mexico 
relative to food and labor. According to press accounts, 
when the draft law was passed the German schrechlich- 
keit corps made friends with the Mexican peons work- 
ing in United States sugar-heect fields, explaining that 
the new law would speedily put any Mexican found in 
this country in the French trenches. Homesickness 
became prevalent among these simple minds, with two 
unpleasant results, on only one of which Teutonic psy- 
chology had counted. Labor became scarce in the 
American Southwest, but also human beings became 
over-plentiful in Mexico, where the food supply was not 
up to the demand. These unofficia] activities were fol- 
lowed by an embargo of labor from Mexico and an 
embargo of food from the United States. Unfortu- 
nately for the equanimity of the Teuton, reports say, 
the two forces established a balance, visible alike in 
Washington and Mexico City. Negotiations are now offi- 
cially under way to the effect that Mexican labor may 
return to the United States in ample numbers, where its 
sustenance, received here, will satisfactorily relieve the 
food situation in Mexico, and there are indications that 
these negotiations will serve to bring the two govern- 
ments into a more intimate understanding and closer 
sympathy. 


The Committee on Public Information has re- 
cently issued to its Four-Minute Men a recommendation 
urging them to eliminate “hymns of hate” from their 
utterances, although an appeal to fear is not banned. 
Stress is laid on the folly of attempting to inflame pas- 
sions or to arouse emotions by appealing to sentiment 
rather than reason. “Not an appeal to emotionalism,” 
declares the psychological expert of the committee, “but 
an appeal to the emotions through conviction by state- 
ment of facts, secures true converts, converts‘ who, when 
once convinced, remain convinced.” 


Among what might be called “non-pacifist factors 
for peace” is found the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tie Commerce, described in a recent article in the New 
York Journal of Commerce by A. J. Barnaud, commer- 


cial agent in charge of this Government bureau. The 
bureau is located in the New York Customs House. Its 


activities consist in co-operating with American firms 
having representatives in Latin America, especially with 
regard to after-war trade, looking into new markets for 
American products, supplying information regarding 
the interpretation of the Trading with the Enemy Act 
and the general study of the influence of the interna- 
tional situation on after-war trade generally. “Through 
its representatives in foreign countries,” writes Mr. 
Barnaud, “the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce—the liveliest of Government bureaus,’ as it has 
often been termed—has done much to co-ordinate the 
efforts of American commercial attaches, consular offi- 
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cers, and special trade representatives, and to make the 
entire system of trade promotion accessible and useful 
to American business men. During 1917 the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce has sent special agents 
to investigate the ports and transportation facilities of 
Russia, the Far East, and Australasia; the mineral re- 
sources of the Far East; the markets for American hard- 
ware in South Africa, India, and the Near East; the 
sale of agricultural implements and machinery and of 
furniture in South America; the opportunities for sell- 
ing more electrical goods, textiles, and boots and shoes 
in Porto Rico, and the markets for construction mate- 
rials and machinery in Cuba. American consuls, at the 
request of the bureau, have reported on the foreign de- 
mand for lumber, binder twine, imitation leather, mov- 
ing-picture films, and other lines. Within two 
years it is estimated that the United States will have 
enlarged its merchant marine to a total tonnage of more 
than 14,000,000, not far below that of Great Britain, 
which by that time is expected to have 15,500,000. Our 
foreign commerce will then be capable of unlimited de- 
velopment. But ships are not all we need. Salesman- 
ship and service are almost as essential, and they include 
careful preparation and study, energetic trade promo- 
tion, learning the needs of our prospective customers, 
delivering the goods, and, above all, making friends of 
those who buy fromus. . . During the past three 


months the framework has been built for a Far Eastern 


division, to be organized along lines similar to those of 
the Latin-American division, which has compiled much 
valuable information regarding the trade of our south- 
ern neighbors.” 


The Association Press, 124 East 28th street, New 
York City, has issued a booklet, copyrighted by Fred- 
erick Harris, and distributed by the General War-Time 
Commission of the Churches, 105 East 22d street, New 
York City, entitled “New Ventures of Faith: Sugges- 
tions for Greater Achievements Through Prayer: A 
Monthly Cycle for General Use.” There are thirty-one 
subjects for prayer, of which twenty-eight are divided 
into seven main subjects: Humanity, National Affairs, 
War Victims, Christian Workers, Society, Church, Fel- 
lowship. Each subject is treated with one or more lay 
quotations for “meditation,” a suggestion for “thanks- 
giving,” a suggestion for “penitence,” and suggestions 
(in some cases formal prayers) for “intercession.” For 
example, the following quotation from a sermon 
preached by the Serbian priest, Nicholas Velimirovic, 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, July 22, 1917, is given 
for “meditation” under the topic for the second day of 
the month, “International Relations” : 

Men are seeing dimly through the smoke of battle the 
failure of their old ideals. They built high hopes a century 
ago on the assertion of the “rights of man” and the “rights 
of nations.” The first were to be secured by good laws and 
institutions ; the second by well-balanced treaties. What has 
come of it all? Every man for himself: capital against labor 
and labor against capital; every nation in Christendom try- 
ing to secure its trade against the rivalry of all the rest. “In 
holding fast to rights we have lost sight of duties, and above 
all, of the supreme duty of service and sacrifice.’ May we 
hot pray that consideration for the interest of 


others, which we all commend in individuals, may, by the 
grace of God, become the “leading light and solid principle 
in international relations”; that nations may learn to serve 
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one another, help one another, not merely in distress, but in 
all that furthers growth and progress—converted at last to 
the belief that this is really the best policy? 


Another example is a prayer by Charles Gore, Bishop 
of Oxford, given as “intercession,” under the twelfth- 
day subject, “Our Enemies” : 


Give Thy blessing, O Father, to the people of those great 
and fair lands, with whose rulers we are at war. Strengthen 
the hands of the wise and just, who follow charity and look 
for justice and freedom, among them as among us. Drive 
away the evil passions of hatred, suspicion, and the fever of 
war, among them as among us. Relieve and comfort the 
anxious, the bereaved, the sick and tormented, and all the 
pale host of sufferers, among them as among us. Reward 
the patience, industry, loving kindness and simplicity of the 
common people and all the men of good heart, among them 
as among us. Forgive the cruelty, the ambition, the foolish 
pride, the heartless schemes, of which the world’s rulers have 
been guilty. Teach us everywhere to repent and to amend. 
Help us so to use our present afflictions, which come from us 
and not from Thee, that we may build on the ruins of our 
evil past a firm and lasting peace. Grant that, united in a 
good understanding with these who are now becoming our 
enemies, though they are our brethren in Christ, they and we 
may establish a new order, wherein the nations may live 
together in trust and fellowship, in the emulation of great 
achievements and the rivalry of good deeds, truthful, honest, 
and just in our dealings one with another, and following in 
all things the standard of the Son of Man, whom we have 
denied, and put to shame, and crucified afresh upon the 
Calvary of our battle ground. Amen. 


These booklets are advertised for sale at 50 cents 
apiece, $2 a dozen, $5 for fifty, or $10 a hundred, post- 
paid. 


‘ No war before this has ever been fought for the 
sake of a durable peace, declared Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, in an address before the Chamber of Commerce 
of St. Louis, on February 16. We are at war, he fur- 
ther said, not with any nation as such, but with an idea 
personified in a system of government that has attempted 
to establish this idea as a world ideal. “If this idea of 
world domination has been adopted by Japan (or Italy, 
or Russia) we should be at war with Japan.” “The 
road to a durable peace begins at the point where this 
false notion of world domination is given up once for 
all.” He continued: 

Commercial interpenetration, financial control, and mili- 
tary dominance are the three forms in which the lust for 
world-power manifests itself. A free world made up of inde- 
pendent, liberty-loving nations must combine to prevent any 
one of these; the liberty-loving nations have almost with 
unanimity now combined in this war for that very pur- 

The main thing is to remove from the world a notion and 
a purpose that compel armaments and that eventually force 
war. That notion and that purpose are those of world- 
domination. . The alternative to Weltmacht is not 
Niedergang. It is rather membership in a family of nations, 
each one of which is possessed of what I have described as 
the interndtional mind. Given this, and it will be 
easy to establish and maintain an international organization 
to keep the peace of the world, as well as to establish and 
maintain international economic relationships that shall 
promote human happiness and human satisfaction. 


A report from Petrograd states that Malcolm W. 
Davis, of Hartford, Conn., formerly assistant editor of 
the ApvocaTE OF Prace, and for the past year repre- 
sentative of the International Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the military district of 
Kazan, Russia, has been relieved from his work for the 
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committee, and has been appointed to the U. S. Govern- 
ment Committee on Public Information, Russian De- 
partment, which is in charge of Arthur Bullard, jour- 
nalist, author, and war correspondent. 


.. Dr. Thomas E. Green, of Chicago, an honorary 
vice-president of the American Peace Society and a 
member of its lecture bureau, has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Director of the Speakers’ Bureau of the Red Cross. 
Dr. Green is a volunteer, and will devote his entire time 
to the Red Cross. He is a well-known lecturer on the 
Lyceum and Chautauqua platforms. 


AMONG THE PEACE ORGANIZATIONS 
AMERICAN PEACE S@cIETY 
New England Department 


On Sunday afternoons during February, Director and 
Mrs. Tryon have continued the social gatherings held in 
their studio apartments at the Falmouth Hotel, Port- 
land. Their purpose has been to awaken interest in the 
study of international relations and to promote a fra- 
ternal feeling for the allied nations in this war. The 
attendance has been partly of guests at the hotel and 
partly of representative townspeople who have been spe- 
cially invited, and it has been encouragingly good. An 
hour’s formal talk by the speaker of the afternoon is the 
only fixed program, the rest of the time being devoted to 
questions and to a spirited general discussion. 

Among the speakers have been Dr. J. Alexander 
O’Meara, of St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, who was at 
one time assistant chaplain in the English church at 
Petrograd, and who gave some reminiscences of old St. 
Petersburg; Lieut. Col. John B. Keating, British Vice 
Consul, Portland; Inspector W. E. Stevenson, of the 
school department of Saskatchewan, and Capt. A. H. 
Ball, depity minister of education in Saskatchewan, 
now of the 249th Battalion in Quebec, and engaged in 
recruiting work. Captain Ball spoke on Canada, espe- 
cially on the Canadian West, when the afternoon was 
devoted to American and Canadian relations. The 
meeting was an international occasion that will long be 
pleasantly remembered. 

On the following Sunday, Ernest Le Prohon, Hono- 
rary Vice Consul of France, gave an account of the work 
and functions of a consul, and Dr. Leopold Hurtubise, 
a French Canadian, told of the social life of the French 
and English in Montreal, and sang a number of charac- 
teristic French songs. Dr. Elias Caplan, in a wonder- 
fully eloquent address, spoke one Sunday on “The Fu- 
ture of Jerusalem as a Jewish Commonwealth,” and on 
another occasion Prof. Paul Nixon, of Bowdoin College, 
described the life of a Rhodes scholar at Oxford. 

The New England Director, besides speaking at the 
annual meeting of the New Hampshire Peace Society, 
at Manchester, on February 6, gave, on February 8, a 
lecture at St. Alban’s Chapel, Manchester, on the 
“Friendship of England and America,” and on February 
13 gave an address at New Hampshire College on “A 
League of Nations.” 


South Atlantic States Department 


Atlanta has become the military center for the South, 
and the whole of its civic life is being affected by it. 
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Two things stand out prominently before us: (1) the 
earnest and persistent endeavor on the part of the Gov- 
ernment to make the city and its surroundings morally 
fit for the cantonment close by, and (2) the interest of 
the residents of the city in the comfort of the soldiers 
amongst us. The Director of the American Peace Soci- 
ety has recently visited Jackson, Newnan, and Griffin, 
speaking upon “Christianity and War,” and, by request, 
gave on the 18th instant an address before a body of 
ministers on “The Moral Profit and Loss of War.” By 
the many requests which have lately come to the Director 
from college and high school students of several different 
States asking for literature, it is evident that the subject 
of universal military training is coming up for discus- 
sion as never before. The militarists are taking advan- 
tage of the present war to fasten, if possible, military 
training upon all the youth of this land. 

“Billy Sunday” has been and gone; great crowds heard 
him and splendidly sustained him in his good work: 
but while we have no more love for the Kaiser than he 
has, we do not think that Sunday’s imprecations and 
vituperations did the Kaiser any harm or “Billy” any 
good. 

Special endeavors are now made to put the ApvocaTr 
oF PEACE in every mountain college and school in the 
South, so that its splendid editorials, able articles, and 
fund of information (relating not only to domestic but 
also to international affairs) can be within the reach of 
those who otherwise would not know how to obtain 
them. By the force of an enlightened public opinion 
victory for world peace will yet be won. We are meet- 
ing with quite a little encouragement, and if any kindly 
disposed person wishes to aid in this good work, he is 
urged to communicate with the Director, Dr. J. J. Hall, 
of Atlanta, Ga. The Director is now planning a brief 
trip to Florida to strengthen the hands and cheer the 
hearts of all there who desire just peace in a governed 
world. 

New Hampshire Division 


The annual meeting of the New Hampshire Peace 
Society was held in Manchester, N. H., February 6, 
1918, in the council chamber of the city hall. Ad- 
dresses were delivered by President Thayer, New Eng- 
land Director Tryon, Rev. Burton W. Lockhart, of the 
Franklin Street Congregational Church of Manchester, 
and by Rev. Edward A. Tuck, treasurer of the Society. 
The report of the year’s work was given by the secre- 
tary, Miss Mary N. Chase. Assuming considerable pro- 
portions in the report was the account of the work done 
in Andover Academy and elsewhere in interesting Amer- 
ican scholars in the idea of correspondence with school 
children of other lands, especially-—with the help of the 
late Ambassador Naén—in Argentina. Further corre- 
spondence has been with twenty-one Japanese boys, 
whose interest has been aroused through the kindly ef- 
forts of Mr. Nicholson, of the American Peace Society 
of Japan. Through her work in this connection, Miss 
Chase has been appointed to the honorary post of Secre- 
tary for the Promotion of International Amity in the 
Proctor Academy. 

The officers for the coming year, as elected at this 
meeting, are: President, W. W. Thayer, Concord; first 
vice-president, LL. H, Pillsbury, Derry; second vice- 
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president, Prof. J. A. Tuck, of Exeter; secretary, Miss 
Mary N. Chase, of Andover; treasurer, Rev. Edward A. 
Tuck, of Concord. Prof. J. A. Tuck, of Exeter, was 
chosen to fill the vacancy of the second vice-president, 
caused by the death of Hon. W. E. Chandler, of Concord. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION, AMERICAN Group 


At the fifteenth annual meeting of the American 
Group, held February 25, 1918, important resolutions 
were adopted. At this meeting it was announced that 
the customary subvention to the American Group had 
been awarded by Congress, which body had also set aside 
a considerable sum for the purpose of entertainment of 
the Interparliamentary Union in case the Congress’s in- 
vitation to the Union should be accepted, to hold in this 
country in the near future the postponed eighteenth 
annual meeting, due in Stockholm in 1914. The presi- 
dent of the American Group, the Hon. James L. Slay- 
den, who is also president of the American Peace Soci- 
ety, is retained in office. The resolutions above referred 
to follow: 


Whereas, It is increasingly evident that the civilization of 
the world is endangered by war, and 

Whereas, The Interparliamentary Union, an association 
of more than 3,300 members, representing twenty-three of 
the leading nations of the world, has, since its organization 
in 1888, steadfastly urged the adoption of arbitration as a 
substitute for war in the settlement of international disputes, 
and the establishment of a permanent court wherein ques- 
tions at issue between governments may be heard and de- 
termined according to the principles of law and equity, to 
the end that justice may be done and wars avoided, and 

Whereas, Responsible heads of governments, belligerent 
and non-belligerent alike, have agreed in principle to the 
program of the Interparliamentary Union for open treaties, 
for the reduction of armaments to “the lowest point con- 
sistent with domestic safety,” and to a general arbitration 
treaty for the settlement of non-justiciable disputes, there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the American Group pledges its support to 
its colleagues of other parliaments to co-operate in the effort 
to secure the adhesion of all civilized governments to this 
program of reason and good will. 

Be it Further Resolved, That the American Group of the 
Interparliamentary Union gives its cordial approval to the 
Recommendations of Habana, adopted by the American In- 
stitute of International Law, at its Second Session in the 
City of Habana, January 23, 1917, as a working basis for the 
society of nations to insure justice in international dealings 
and the maintenance of peace. 


The report submitted by President Slayden was in 
part as follows: 


Amidst the welter of war and the foolish, futile efforts of 
the people of Russia, who have been, so to speak, untrained 
for freedom and democracy by centuries of oppression, with 
whose anguish we all sympathize, no matter what we think 
of their methods, it is good to see a ray of light penetrating 


the general gloom. Let us cultivate it; let us open a way to 
it until its effulgence shall spread over the face of the earth 
and expose all the dark places where evil lurks. 

Nearly all thinking men agree that something radical must 
be done if we are to save civilization. We must find some 
way to end war and to prevent its recurrence. We must 
reverse the practices of statesmen and rulers. And it is an 
encouraging fact that nearly all really thoughtful people who 
give any consideration to these questions have reached prac- 
tically the same conclusion. 

Poincaré and Briand in France, Lloyd-George and Asquith 
and Lownsdown in Great Britain, Quidde and Erzberger in 
Germany, and even Von Bethmann-Hollweg and Von Kuebl- 
mann, are in agreement with Wilson as to the absolute neces- 
sity of relief from oppressive militarism, 
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How is that relief to be found? The Interparliamentary 
Union, your association, has pointed the way. For 30 years 
that union has urged the arbitration of international dis- 
putes. It inspired the first Hague conference, and the second 
one established a permanent arbitral court at the world’s 
peace capital. For years it has been demanding a court to 
be presided over by professional judges learned in the law 
to settle justiciable controversies between States according 
to the rules of law and equity. 

There are many reasons for believing that it will come and 
come soon. The world needs it. Suffering humanity de- 
mands it. It is one of the essential steps for the preserya- 
tion of orderly society. 

The union has also demanded the abolition of the right of 
capture of private property at sea, for it is opposed to piracy. 
It has advised the limitation of the right of blockade to 
fortified places and the restriction of contraband to arms 
and munitions of war. 

For years one of the most important planks in its plat- 
forms has called for the “limitation of armaments to the 
lowest point consistent with domestic safety,” for the aboli- 
tion of secret diplomatic treaties, for freedom of the seas in 
commercial pursuits, and for equality of trade conditions. 
While men are enraged this last will be refused, but when 
reason is fully reestablished the wisdom and beneficence of 
the policy will be recognized. 

These were the four great principles of international 
justice and fair play that headed Mr. Wilson’s epoch-making 
address of January 8. The chancellor of the German Empire 
has said that he will accept them without reservation, as do 
the leading statesmen of other belligerent powers, both the 
friendly and unfriendly, if the newspapers report them ac- 
curately. 

Lord Lansdowne, whose letter in the Daily Tclegraph, of 
London, suggesting peace negotiations was so much mis- 
understood, or so deliberately misinterpreted, has just re- 
stated his views, from which statement I will quote a few 
words. He said: 

“I think we may take upon ourselves to express an opinion 
as to the principles on which these questions should be dealt 
with. I accept whole-heartedly the suggestion of the prime 
minister that they should be settled on the basis of self- 
determination, or, in other words, to govern by the consent 
of the governed.” 

That from England is an encouraging reversal of history. 
It is an acceptance of an American policy and a long step 
toward justice in international relations. It tracks Mr. 
Wilson’s two most recent speeches. 

The general secretary of the Interparliamentary Union, 
Christian Lange, a former member of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment, has written me a long letter telling how earnestly the 
neutral groups of our union are studying these questions in 
preparation for the great conference that will come at the 
close of the war and urging us to do the same thing. 

We and our colleagues in Europe are charged with legisla- 
tive responsibility, ours is the obligation to labor for a last- 
ing peace based on justice, and this association is the agency 
through which more than 3,000 national legislators will ex- 
press themselves. 

Our associates abroad are demanding a league of peace, 
and we must help them to it. We must join our members in 
Europe and Asia in an earnest study of these problems, and 
I or my successor will be glad to have your orders to express 
to them our sympathy in their distress and our pledge to 
help them make the world a better place to live in. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY OF JAPAN 


As noted more than once in these columns, this Soci- 
ety lately combined with the Japan Peace Society in the 
organization of a Correspondence and Publicity Bureau, 
a venture that was started with the assistance of contri- 
butions by members of the American Peace Society. 
General Secretary Isamu Kawakami, who has had the 
work of the bureau in charge, now reports on the work 
of the first year. The bureau opened for business April 
2, 1917, at the Statistical Society’s building, Kyobashi, 
Tokyo. One of the first tasks of the General Secretary 
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was to get in touch with the newspaper men in Tokyo, 
Osaka, and Nobe, and to visit several leading Japanese 
and foreigners in Tokyo with a view to obtaining their 
support. Letters were sent out to individuals repre- 
senting various peace organizations in America, as well 
as in other countries, informing them of the inaugura- 
tion of the Correspondence and Publicity Bureau. So 
far seventeen replies and a good deal of literature on 
the work of such organizations have come in response to 
these letters. The bureau moved to the new Y. M. C. A. 
building on September 1, 1917. In the new premises 
it has one large room, devoted to general work and 
files of magazines, books, etc., and a smaller room for 
the General Secretary’s office and files. The Japan 
Peace Society also has its office here, and shares ex- 
penses with the Publicity Bureau. The General Secre- 
tary has edited the Japanese pages and translated for 
the English pages of the “Japan Peace Movement,” 
which is published every month. The League to En- 
force Peace of New York having requested the Ameri- 
can Peace Society of Japan to publish and distribute 
in Japan a translation made in America of a pamphlet 
containing its prospectus, as well as addresses by Presi- 
dent Wilson, Ex-President Taft, and others, this bureau 
was in turn charged by the American Peace Society of 
Japan with the work of properly editing the translation, 
superintending its publication, including proof-reading, 
as well as with the work of distribution among two 
thousand statesmen and Jeading men in Japan. ‘Trans- 
lations of three articles from American papers were 
sent to the Japanese press at the request of Baron Saka- 
tani and Prof. EK. W. Clement. Two of these appeared 
in the Osaka Asahi and Osaka Mainichi of November 22, 
as well as in the Tokyo Mainichi and Sekai. Three 
articles written by the General Secretary were contrib- 
uted to magazines in Japan. One appeared in the De- 
cember number of the University Review; another will 
appear in the February number of the same magazine, 
while the third will appear in the Chugai Shinron (In- 
ternational New Review). In June, at the request of 
the Secretary of the Peace Committee of the Federated 
Missions, a short leaflet in regard to the World Alliance 
for the Promotion of Friendship Among the Churches 
was translated by the General Secretary. 

In response to a request received from the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Y. M. C. A. in New York, 
through Mr. G. M. Fisher, of the National Y. M. C. A. 
of Japan, the bureau communicated to the committee 
in New York names of some of the advertising agen- 
cies, the best newspapers to reach men and women, and 
of publications for reaching business men and farmers 
in Japan. This request from New York had as its ob- 
ject the encouragement of further growth of interna- 
tional commerce between Japan and America. Several 
Japanese students have asked the bureau for informa- 
tion on American universities. Recently a request has 
heen received by the bureau from the Hakubunkan pub- 
lishing house, asking the Secretary to write some sup- 
plementary chapters on certain definite subjects to a 
hooklet in Japanese prepared by Dr. Katsuii Kato, of 
the University of Chicago, on American Universities. 
These chapters deal with securing passports, expenses 
in travelling and living in America, requirements for 
matriculation, ete. 
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ADVOCATE 


Ligue pes Pays NEUTRES 


Resolutions recently passed by the Dutch branch of 
the League are valuable, declares Henry Van Dyke in 
the New York Times, for the light they shed on the 
situation in the Netherlands today. These run: 


Whereas, The attitude adopted by a certain portion of the 
Dutch press since the beginning of the war would tend to 
produce the false impression that the sympathies of the 
Dutch people were on the side of Germany ; and 

Whereas, Notably, a paper like the Standard, edited by ex- 
Minister Kuyper, does not hesitate to advertise on every 
occasion its distinct leanings to the cause of the Central 
Powers; and 

Whereas, Many Dutch newspapers appear to be guided 
only by regard for the materialistic and temporary interests 
of Holland, some of them controlled by low commercial jeal- 
ousies or other base motives, without consideration for the 
plain duties which are laid upon us by the protection of the 
economic and political independence of the ancient nation of 
Holland; and 

Whereas, It seems clear that the essential traits of the 
national character of the Hollanders are absolutely opposed 
to the alignment of Dutch sentiment on the side of that 
Teutonic power which has brought ruin and devastation on a 
nation whose neutrality it had solemnly promised to respect 
and defend—the glorious Belgian nation to whom we are 
attached by so many ties of ancestry, language, and common 
memories ; and 

Whereas, It is evident that the people of Holland cannot 
but hope that the opponents of the Central Powers will be 
able to compel them to make good, as far as possible, the 
wrongs inflicted by the German invasion; and 

Whereas, The geographical situation of Holland is such 
that it is difficult, in the present war, to avoid misunder- 
standings which might, on occasion, be transformed into 
hostile incidents; and 

Whereas, If it happens that certain belligerent powers 
think themselves injured in their legitimate interests, the 
indignation which would naturally follow would only be in- 
creased if foreign opinion were misinformed in regard to the 
veritable sentiments of the Hollanders, by malicious com- 
ments from a part of the Dutch press; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this society severely condemns the un- 
patriotic attitude of a press which, far from reflecting faith- 
fully the opinions of the Dutch people, finds itself in direct 
contradiction with the avowed sentiments of the great ma- 
jority of Hollanders, and has no consideration for the higher 
interests—present and future—of the country of Holland. 

Signed, for the Holland Section of the League of Neutral 
Countries : 

G. WaALcH, 
Seerctary for Foreign Affairs. 


La LIGvE POUR UNE Société DES NATIONS 


As noted elsewhere in this issue, the Society of the 
League of Nations of France has lately found public 
expression in a new magazine entitled Le Société des 
Nations. The first issue was for November 1, contain- 
ing a “declaration of the rights of nations.” 


Socréré LA Parx 


The October Congress of the Society passed resolu- 
tions declaring emphatically that “a durable peace ought 
to establish respect for treaties, the liberty of nations to 
dispose freely of themselves, the necessity for compul- 
sory arbitration, the limitation of armaments, the aboli- 
tion of secret diplomacy, and an agreement between 


nations to constitute a society of nations.” The society 
further passed resolutions calling upou the Swiss Gov- 
ernment to summon a conference to examine the condi- 
tion under which Switzerland could become a member 
of the league of nations, and to take a suitable oppor- 
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tunity to summon an international congress to determine 
the fundamental conditions of the league. 


Wortp Courr LEAGUE 


The League is conducting a symposium for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a general statement of public opinion 
concerning a league of nations, asking well-known per- 
sons to give replies to these questions: 

“How far does the alignment of nations in this war 
provide a fitting basis for a league of nations to improve 
or control international relations after the war? 

“What do you think is the least amount of improved 
international machinery public opinion among the fight- 
ing nations will support and adopt at the close of the 
war?” 

Among others is the reply of David Starr Jordan, 
chancellor-emeritus of Leland Stanford University, who 
asserts that the taproot of war lies in the dynastic sys- 
tem, and that the dynastic system has three main sup- 
ports—force, intrigue, and superstition. It is but- 
tressed by a great army, an organization of serpentine 
intrigue, and a State church leading up to “der gute, 
alte, deutsche Gott.” “It will require a vast deal of ed- 
ucation and some hard knocks,” he adds, “before the 
German people get their heads out of the clouds and 
their hands out of the blood of their fellow-men. But 
the ground-swell of German democracy is setting 
strongly toward conciliation and peace.” As for the 
League to Enforce Peace, Dr. Jordan believes peace may 
be maintained, but not enforced, and that no league 
hound to use force of arms will endure; it must work 
through public opinion and rely on the good will of en- 
lightened peoples, and Germany can neither be left out 
nor be coerced to come in. 

In a recent interview, also speaking of the League 
to Enforce Peace, as well as of the British view of a 
league of nations, Dr. Samuel T. Dutton, General Sec- 
retary of the World Court League, declared that re- 
straining a nation from attack is not peace, and added: 

This is why the supporters of the World Court League, 
while recognizing every constructive proposition in the League 
to Enforce Peace, are recommending, not only to Americans 
but to other nations, to trust public opinion and public de- 
sires as the most powerful agencies in the furtherance of any 
good and righteous cause. It would be a terrible pity for 
the allies to fight through the present war to a finish, with 
its enormous toll of life and treasure, unless at its close they 
can say to victorious and vanquished alike, “Come and join 
with us in building a new world structure upon the founda- 
tions of truth, honor and justice.” 


FELLowsiip OF RECONCILIATION 


The new monthly magazine of the Fellowship, whose 
appearance was announced in the January Apvocare, 
The New World, has reached its third issue with credit- 
able appearance and subject-matter. Contributors to 
the first two issues included John Haynes Holmes, Os- 
wald Garrison Villard, Willard L. Sperry, George M. L. 
Davies, Emily Greene Balch, Rufus M. Jones, and Nor- 
man M. Thomas. This paper declares its reason for 
being to be “to proclaim anew the faith that the common 
life of mankind can and should be ordered in accord- 
ance with the spirit and principles of Jesus. To the 
challenging assertion that the war declares the failure 
of Christianitv, The New World answers that the re- 
ligion of Jesus has never yet been fully and fairly tried.” 
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JOINING THE ISSUE. 
Cuicaeo, January 30, 1918. 
To the Editor of ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Sm: Since the editorials in the November and December 
numbers of the ADVOCATE OF PEACE, on the subject of chang- 
ing the name of our paper, I have been endeavoring to find a 
suggestion for you that combined both brevity and compre- 
hensiveness. I now believe that I have a good suggestion in 
“The Advocate of International Justice.” The merit I claim 
for this title is that it retains part of the present name; it 
states what the magazine is trying to do; and it includes all 
the things for which we stand and are working, i.e., it in- 
cludes arbitration, international peace, and all the things 
that contribute to it, for without them there could not be 
international justice. Also, you will at once recognize that 
from our view-point there can only be international justice 
through a “Governed World,” so again our purpose is set 
forth in such a name. I would be glad to have your opinion 
on this title and also to have you submit it for consideration 
in the next ADVOCATE or in any other manner you see fit. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. TOWNSEND, 
Director Central West Department, 
American Peace Society. 


MEADVILLE, PENNA., February 4, 1918. 


To the Editor of ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Sm: I send my subscription for 1918. 

I am not entirely at one with some emphases now strong 
in the ApvocaTE, and shall later accept your kind invitation 
to say something about the “shades of opinion” I believe 
should be most evident in that paper; but I have no intention 
of being disfranchised so far as the American Peace Society 
and its “organ” are concerned when my membership is of 
such seasoned age! 

I am placing my hope, not on military victory, but on the 
uprising of the peoples of the world, including those of 
Germany, and their securing for themselves what was never 
yet “given” to any people, the rights and dignities of de- 
mocracy. 

Yours sincerely, 
ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Pennsylvania Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
Peace and International Arbitration Department. 


WAYNESBURG, Pa., January 10, 1918. 
To the Editor of ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 


Srr: In enclosing my membership fee for this year of our 
Lord 1918—the most momentous in the history of the world 
since the Christian era began—permit me to say, that I 
thank God that the ApvocaTEe or PEACE has neither changed 
its name nor its principles. The ADVocATE oF PEACE does 
stand for growth and development of ideas and the right of 
private judgment. 

I am praying that its “Governed World” is building a 
platform wide enough and broad enough to end the “peace 
parleys” by furnishing standing room for the warring 
nations. 
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The motto of my State Department of Peace and Inter- 
national Arbitration is, “In time of war prepare for peace.” 
Fraternally yours, 
Mary SAMMONS Parry, 
State Superintendent. 


Base HospiraLt, CAMP GORDON, GA., 
January 29, 1918. 


American Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 


GENTLEMEN: Am still in sympathy with the ideals and 
principles of the American Peace Society, and have come 
into the army to fight for them. In this way am endeavoring 
to do my bit in the American national effort to assist in 
bringing about a decisive, just, and enduring peace for all 
the nations of the world. It is with pleasure I enclose check 
for dues to assist you in doing your part in the same national 
effort. 

Sincerely yours, 


LieuT. Wm. N. BARNHARDT, M. R. C., 
U. 8. Army. 


“I like very much the way in which you have led the 
American Peace Society to work in complete harmony with 
the government. Your position has been exceedingly diffi- 


cult, and I think you have solved the problem with tact and 
wisdom and without loss of any conviction.’—W. H. P. 
Faunce, President of Brown University. 


“The American Peace Society is one of the largest, the 
oldest and the most influential peace societies in the world. 
For nearly a century it has carried on a constructive, power- 
ful and persistent peace propaganda. The editorial from its 
organ, ADVOCATE OF PEACE, entitled “Win and End the War” 
sets forth with force and convincing logic the only correct 
position for a patriotic and sincere lover of peace in the 
presence of the world conflict.”—-Editorial note in The Liberal 
Review (Los Angeles). 


THE WAY TO PEACE. 


“The ADVOCATE OF PEACE, organ of the American Peace 
Society, has blossomed out in these days as a whole-souled 
advocate of victory in the war. This should not be taken as 
a symptom of a change of heart, for the ADVOCATE oF PEACE 
has always been genuinely American. On the contrary, the 
fact that this magazine, devoted to the settlement of inter- 
national difficulties without bloodshed, has come out boldly 
in favor of suppressing the Kaiser by whatever means of 
force and might may be required should be interpreted as a 
token, not only of the common sense of the peace adherents 
behind it, but also of the righteousness of our national cause. 

“As a matter of fact, the war preparations of the United 
States, and every blow which our soldiers and sailors inflict 
upon the enemy, are the surest and swiftest blows for world 
peace which have ever been struck. The American Peace 
Society should be honored for its recognition of this great 
fact.”—Editorial in the Albany (N. Y.) Knickerbocker Press. 


A GENUINE PEACE SOCIETY. 


“There is one peace society, at least, in the United States 
that is truly American at heart, and desires nothing less than 
the complete advancement of American aims on European 
battlefields. This is the American Peace Society, founded in 
1828. It is backing the President at every step. Many of its 
members are Quakers. This sect, while opposed to bearing 
arms, are aiding the progress of the war by sending their 
young men into Red Cross work and Y. M. C. A. work. The 
women are knitting and making bandages for the soldiers, 
collecting books and magazines for the camps. They are 
assisting in the sale of Liberty Bonds and the food conserva- 
tion movement, and are contributing to the various war 
charities."—The National Humane Review. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ALL BOOKS LISTED HERE MAY BE OBTAINED, POSTAGE PREPAID, UPON APPLICATION TO THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY, COLORADO BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Charles H. Stockton, 
Charles Scribner's 
1914. 616 p., 


Outlines of International Lav. By 
Rear Admiral U. S. N., Retired. 
Sons, New York, Chicago, and Boston. 
including Appendix and Index. $2.50. 


The author in his preface calls attention to the fact that, 
by the Constitution of the United States and decisions of our 
jurists, international law is a part of the law of our land. 
He quotes Sir Henry Maine’s observation that our states- 
men and jurists traditionally “look upon its rules as a main 
part of the conditions on which a state is originally re- 
ceived into the family of civilized nations.” It is refreshing 
to be thus reminded of the true meaning in our sometimes 
misunderstood neutrality while a shred of international law 
remained, and our present determined belligerency on behalf 
of definitely stated ideals of international justice. Admiral 
Stockton’s book is exhaustive in outline, and plain and to 
the point in detail. Beside the questions of intercourse be- 
tween nations in peace and war, he discusses in the second 
part of his book the formation, definition, and growth of 
states. with the development of rights and duties implied. 
In the introductory portion of his book he has two enter- 
taining chapters on the sources and development of interna- 
tional law. If in any war in the future there shall be such a 
thing as a neutral nation, and if there be any chance that 
the rights of such a neutral will be respected by either party 
to the conflict, then the final portion of this work on “Rela- 
tions between Belligerents and Neutrals” will have more 
than the temporary interest that is now promised for it. On 
the whole, this is a book that many students of interna- 
tional justice will wish to examine. 


How Diplomats Make War. By Francis Neilson. B. W. 
Huebsch. New York. 1916. 382 p. $1.50. 


It is interesting to read this book in the broad sunlight 
and fresh air of the United States’ war aims. It is a revela- 
tion of the murk and mire through which we have toiled and 
stumbled within the memory of our youngest children. We 
read the opinion, for example, of this recent M. P. and 
fervent pacifist: “It is a pity so many do not know all the 
wonderful schemes carried out by a vigilant Foreign Office 
for their individual well-being.” Then we turn to—‘Open 
covenants of peace, openly arrived at, after which there 
shall be no private international understandings of any kind, 
but diplomacy shall proceed always frankly and in the public 
view.” There is perhaps excuse at this time, even perchance 
some necessity, for dragging to the light the sloven little 
trickeries and smirking practices of European diplomacy of 
the past fifty years and more. In the morning of a fairer 
day it is perhaps well not to forget too quickly just how 
noisome we had let the world become but a short time ago. 
The reading of this book will accomplish something else for 
the intelligent reader, which, if it brings new light to his 
thought, is a priceless boon. It will convince him that the 
one thing he and his will not have again in the world is the 
“neace” of the last half century. Even Prussian warfare 
will hardly seem so vile a thing. Given the choice of that 
so-called peace of inaction, subterfuge, lies, smug callousness, 
fear and bluff, or endless war, he will cry “Carry on!” 
wherever it may lead. Mr. Neilson’s history is a true one: 
therefore it not only tells us how diplomats made war. but, 
what is more to the point, why we make war today. 


America Among the Nations. By H. H. Powers. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 1917. 358 p. and appendix. 
$1.50. 


The days of America’s irresponsibility are past. It must 
now stop shaking the Monroe Doctrine at the others, and 
come in and sit down in the family circle of the-nations of 
the world. To do this with decorum and credit. it must 


suffer a great and revolutionary change in point of view and 


general attitude of mind. This, in part, the war will give. 
In part, those who occupy the role of prophet among us must 
accelerate it. In this latter work, Mr. Powers avers, “I 
would like to help if I can.” With all due respect for a 
carefully written book and an utmost sincerity of purpose, we 
do not think that Mr. Powers is helpful. His conclusions are 
carefully drawn, but he is hopelessly embarrassed by the 
fact that the principle inspiring his analyses is practically 
identical with that inverted principle which we today call 


Prussianism. To him, America stands amidst inevitable 
dissolutions and dangers. Two “hungry nations” menace 


and will continue to menace her—Germany and Japan—not 
maliciously ferocious, but fundamentally so. Pan American- 
ism is a myth. Latin America is a liability, not an asset. 
It may well be our heel of Achilles. We must oppose force 
to force, growth to growth, against the hungry ones. Our 
reliance must be Anglo-Saxonism. To the power of fluidity 
of national policy, such as we are being taught today, and a 
lesson that we may learn sufficiently well to make it our own 
for the future, the author grants nothing. His faith is in 
nothing of less apparent substantiality than a closely 
cemented “racial unity.” He admires unreservedly the 
British Empire and its way with the world these last de- 
cades. “It is by the growth of such aggregates as the 
British Empire with admission from time to time of new 
candidates for its fellowship that we shall progress 
toward human unity.” Where have we heard these words 
before?) Was it not in Prussia? Were we to permit this 
thing advocated by Mr. Powers, how would it differ in prin- 
ciple from “this intolerable thing of which the masters of 
Germany have shown us the ugly face’? 
Under Fire (‘‘Le Feu’’). Kk. P. Dutton 
& Co., New York. 1917. 
Probably the selections quoted from this book in our 
February issue will better inform the reader of its quality 
than a bare opinion here expressed. There one found a de- 
termined, albeit somewhat angry, mixture of international- 
ism and narrower socialism. But some of the best of the 
book, from the general reader's standpoint, is plain human 
nature. If the story of the One Night’s Leave (“On Leave”) 
is not a classic, worthy of the greatest. at least it may be 
said that the reviewer has read no better. Concerning “The 
Anger of Volpatte.” anger at the people at home and in “non- 
shootable uniforms,” the author has been severely criticized. 
It is said that he is unfair to his countrymen who are per 
forming as necessary, if not as morbid, tasks. Of this it 1s 
difficult to judge. One would like to think that those who 
have been “under fire,” as Barbusse depicts them, would be 
burned free of jealousy and spite, of easy resentment or 
suspicion. But if the author is half as human as the char- 
acters he has put in his book, one knows that the charges 
weainst him may not be wholly unjust. 


By Henri Barbusse. 
358 p. $1.50. 


No Man’s Land. By “Sapper.” 
York. 1917. 338 p. $1.25. 


We speak of millions where we used to speak of thousands, 
but, to the player in this game of war, it is very much the 
same thing now that it was in 1914-1915. Or so this author 
characterizes the fighting in the aggregate. In the special 
human instances it is as various as any other cross-sections 
of life, and so we find it who follow him through his eighteen 
“thumbnail sketches” gay and grim. He has not the same 
power as the French chronicler of the trenches, Barbusse. 
and little of the clean, dry, bright philosophy of Ian Hay, 
but those who have read those other two and are hungry for 
more will enjoy his farce and fun and curdle their disposi- 
tions with “The Song of the Bayonet” and other chapters. 
The author is by far at his best in his tales of errant faney. 
as in “My Lady of the Jasmine” and “Morphia.” . 


George H. Doran Co., New 
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“ ADVOCATE REPRINTS” 


AND OTHER PAMPHLETS OF IMMEDIATE INTEREST TO READERS OF 
“ADVOCATE OF PEACE” 


The “ADVOCATE REPRINTS” have been in constant demand for many years. 
library of the best that has appeared in the columns of the ADvocATE OF PEACE. 
through the years has kept the number of these pamphlets within reasonable limits. 


They represent a constantly growing 
A steady process of judicious selection 
To this number we add below a few 


other works of value. Any of these may be obtained, postage free, from the American Peace Society, Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C. The prices quoted represent only the actual cost of publication and distribution. 


INTERNATIONALISM—JUSTICE BETWEEN THE NATIONS—A GOVERNED WORLD. 


Public Opinion versus Force. By JAMES BROWN Scort. 


The Patriotic Duty Facing the Americas. By ArrHuUR 


6 pages. A striking expression of a great prin- D. Catt. (See above). 11 pages. International 

The Organization of International Justice. By JAMES The Monroe Doctrine and the International Court. By 
Brown Scorr. 40 pages. The presentation of the Wiu1aM I. Hutt. 16 pages. The true doctrine 
celebrated “Recommendations of Havana”....... -10 and the false; a world-wide Monroe Doctrine pro- 

12 pages. Proposing the reorganization of the “Sixteen Plans for International Or — ees 

Consociation of Nations on the basis of the provis- pared by CHARLES H. LEVERMORE. Plans in parallel 
ions of the Convention for the Pacific Settlement outlines, dating from 1603..............e.ee0e0- .05 
of International Disputes... .10 

International Legislation and Administration. By OCA Governed World.’ Prepared by ROBERT C. Roor, 
ALPHEUS Henry Snow. 50 pages, with appendices Pacific Coast Director, Amet ee Peace Society. 
containing the “Convention for the Pacific Settle- 4 pages. Statement a and program, 08 
ment of International Disputes.” The develop- with comprehensive bibliography.............. 
ment of the ideal of “persuasive force” as the The Hague Peace System in Operation. By James L. 
guaranty of a durable peace. Edition limited... . .15 Tryon, New England Director of the American 

Should Any National Dispute Be Reserved from Arbi- Peace Society. 23 pages. A brief history of the 
tration? By jackson H. Ra.ston, Vice-President, evolution, formation and operation of the Hague 
the chief difficulties to be met in any league of The Interparliamentary Union and Its Work. By 
nations. 7 PAGES... .05 JAMES L. Tryon (See above). 8 pages. <A brief 

**Cumber and Entanglements.’’ By ArrHur D. CALL, but informing sketch of the Union............... 05 
Secretary of the American Peace Society. 15 pages. A Primer of the Peace Movement. By Lucra AMES 
The tragedy of our limited ideal, the lure of a Meap. 23 pages. As the title implies, an invalu- 
larger, and the great strategy ee eeeeccceeeccccces 05 able pamphlet for the beginning student of the in- 

The International Mind. By NicuoL_as MurRAY BUTLER. ternationalist movement: tenth edition, revised to 
12 pages. The title essay of his widely-known book .05 

AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY CLASSICS. 

William Penn: ‘‘An Essay Towards the Present and Immanuel Kant: ‘‘Perpetual Peace.’’ 54 pages. Trans- 
Future Peace of Europe.’’ 21 pages. First pub- lated by Benjamin F. Trueblood................. $0.25 

Leo Tolstoy: ‘‘Bethink Yourselves.’’ 46 pages. His of Armaments.’’ 63 pages. Submitted to the 
celebrated letter on the Russo-Japanese War..... .10 Inter-Parliamentary Union at its London Confer- 

*Leo Tolstoy: ‘The Begi g of the End.’’ 12 pages. 1906 25 
A brief for conscientious objection............... .190 Benjamin Trueb'ood: ‘‘William Penn’s Holy Experi- 

ee os ment in Civil Government.’’ 2% pages. An ad- 

Andrew Carnegie: ‘‘A League of Peace.’’ 47 pages. A dress delivered in Philadelphia in 1894, of which 
statement of principles....... -10 thirteen thousand copies have been issued........ 10 

Jonathan Dymond: ‘‘An Inquiry into the Accordancy Benjamin Trueblood: ‘‘International Arbitration at the 
of War with the Principles of Christianity.’’ 183 Opening of the Twentieth Century.’’ 23 pages. 
—, Containing also a discussion of the causes Including the Second Hague Conference......... 10 
5 
and effects of war. Edition -50 American Prophets of Peace. 44 pages, 23 illustra- 

Noah Worcester: ‘‘A Solemn Review of the Custom of tions. Originally published to commemorate the 
War.’’ 22 pages. First published on Christmas calling of the National Arbitration and Peace 

MISCELLANEOUS PAMPHLETS. 
Naa ico of Anglo-American Peace. By James L. *Washington’s Anti-Militarism. 4 pages............. $0.05 
pages $0.05 +women in the Peace Movement. 8 05 
*The Moral Damage of War to the School Child. By Milita: Tw ; ‘ 
“sr ‘ ry Training. Two pamphlets and a leaflet: 
Rev. Walter Waleh. .05 “Military Drill in Schools,” by W. Evans Darby, 
; nd miscellany, with photograph. 20 pages 10 pulsory Military Training in Our Schools, Why 
A to Not?” by Robert Cromwell Root. The set........ .10 
dmira ahan, vy George . Nasmyth. 12 
ng of the Hague Conferences 05 “Teaching Patriotism and Justice,” “The New In- 

The Far East. Three pamphlets. “Is Japan a Menace ternationalism,” “The Palace of Peace at the 
to the United States?” and “The Conditions of Hague,” “The Christ of the Andes,” “War and the 
Peace between the East and the West. By J. H. Children,” “The Pan-American Union and Peace,” 

De Forest, D.D. Each 05 “History of Peace Day,” and peace stamps. 

War with Japan?” By Dr. Thomas E. Green. Quantity prices for individual pamphlets, on re- 
NotE.—The pamphlets marked with an *, if purchased with other pamphlets of which the total cost is over ten cents, 


or if purchased in quantities of ten or more, may be had for half the prices marked. 
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